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Sent by mail, on receipt cf price. 


z. 

THOMSON’S THE LAND AND 
the Book The Land and the Book. By 
William M. Thomson, D.D., Fort y-tive Years 
a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. In 
Three Volumes.  Copiously —ustrated. 
Square 8vo, ornamental cloth, $6; sheep, $7; 
half morocco, $8.50; full morocco, gilt edges, 
$10 per volume. (he volumes sold sepa- 
rately.) 

Volume I. Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. 
(140 illustrations and maps.) 

Volume II. Central Palestine and Phoenicia. 
(150 illustrations and maps.) 

Volume ILI. Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond 
Jordan. (147 illustrations and maps ) 

II. 

“HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE” 
for 1885, Vol. VI., pp. viii, 882. With about 
700 Illustrations. 4to, ornamental cloth, 
$3.50. Vols. IL, lL, IV.. anu V., $3.50 
each. Vol 1. for 1880 out of print. 

IIL. 

HIGGINSON’S HISTORY of the 
United States. A Larger History of the 
United States of America to the Close of 
President Jackson’s Administration. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, author of 
* Young Folks’ History of the United States,’ 
ete. Iilustrated by Maps, Plans, Portraits, 
and other Engravings. Pp. xii, 470. Svo, 
cloth, $3.50, 

ry. 
PEPPER AND SALT; or, Season- 


ing for Young Folk. Prepared by Howard 


Pyle. Beautifully and Protusely Jllustrated | 


by the author. Pp. xiv, 122. 4to, iliummat- 
ed ck th, = 
v. 

STRANGE STORIES from H1S- 
tory for Young People. By George Cary 
Eggleston, author ot *Red Eagle,’ ete. Pp. 
244. Square l6mo, cloth, $1. (In ** Harper's 
Young People Series.”) 

Vi. 

CITY BALLADS. By Will Carleton, 
author of * Farm Ballads,‘ Farm Legends,’ 
‘Farm Festivals,’ * Young Folks’ Centennial 
Rhymes,’ etc. Lilustrated. Pp. 180. Square 
8vo, ornamental cloth, $2; gilt edges, $2.50, 


¢#- Will Carleton’s new volume, ‘ City Ballads,’ 
ge ther with his othe r illustrated volumes, ‘Farm Bal 

* Farm Legends,’* Farm Festivals,’ $2 each, may be had 
in a neat box complete, #8. The set in gilt edges, £10. 


Vai. 
THE BOY 





to 


ds, 





TRAVELLERS IN 
South America. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Boli- 
via, Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine Republic, 
and Chili. Wath Descriptions of Patagoma, 
and Tie ra del Fuego, and Voyages upon the 
Amazon and La Platte Rivers. By ‘thomas 
W. Knox. author of ‘The Boy Travellers in 
the Far East,’ ete. With colored Frontis- 
piece and numerous Illustrations. Pp. 514 
Svo, ornamental cloth, $3. 

t? This new volume, * Boy Travellers in South Ameri 
ca,’ may be hadina neat box containing Knox's * 
Travellers Series’ complete, 5 vols., Svo, illuminate 
cloth, #3 a volume. 
Japan and China. 
diam and Java. 
Ceylon and India. 





Egypt and Ho ‘ly Land. 
ae il Afric: 
outh Ameri a. 


vill 
THE BOY'S BOOKX OF BATTLE 
Lyrics. By Thomas Dunn English, M.D., 
LL.D. Illustrated. Pp. xii, 168. Square 
8vo, Wluminated cloth, #2.00. 
*,* HARPER'S CATALOGUE 





IX 

STANLEY'S CONGO. The Conge, 
and the Founding of its Free State : A Story 
of Work and Exploration. By H. M. Stan 
ley, author of * Through the Dark Continent,’ 
&c. With over One Hundred {l'ustrations 
and Maps. 2 vols., pp. 1150.  S8vo, orna 
mental cloth, #1000 per set. 

x. 

A NATURALIST’S WANDER- 
ings inthe Eastern Archipelago: A Narra- 
tive of Travel and Exploration from 1878 to 
1883. By Henry O. Forbes, F.R.G.S, &e. 
With many Litus rations (including a colored 
Frontispiece) and Maps. Pp. xx, 536. Svo, 
ornamental cloth, $5.00, 


XI. 
STORMONTA’'S ENGLISH DIC- 
tionary: A Die tionary of the English Lan- 


guage, Pronounce ing, Etymological, and Ex- 
planatory ; embracing Scientitic and other 
“erms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Co 
pio’ “Selection of Old Enghsh Words. By 
tk go. James Stormonth. The Pronunci- 
atio. Os? “aliv Revised by the Rev. P. H. 
Phelp, *& Pp. xiv, 1254 = Imperial Svo, 
cloth, 36.0 g, “roan, $7.00; tull sheep, $7.5v, 
T 

SAMUEL f. Sy, EN’S WRIT- 
ings and Speeches, & hy John Bigelow 
2 vols., pp. XVili, 1202, a th, gilt tops and 
uncut edges, $6.00 

XII. 

HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. 
By Mary Treat, author of ‘Chapters on Ants,’ 
&e. Illustrated. Pp, 244. 12mo, ornamental 
cloth, $1.50, 

XIV 

THE FALL OF CONSTANTYI- 
nople. Being the Story of the Fourth Cru- 
sude. Bv Edwin Pears, LL.B. Pp. xvi, 4.2 
Svo, cloth, $2.50. 

XV 

DANCING, AND JTS RELA- 
tions to Education and Social Life. With a 
New Method of Instruction, including a Com- 
= te Guide to the Cotillion (German), with 250 

‘igures. By Allen Dodworth.  I[liustrated 
Pp. vi, 278. l2mo, cloth, $1.5 
pee ® 

THE PRINCIPLES OF EX- 
pression in Pianoforte Playing. By Adolph 
F. Christiani. Lllustrated. Pp. 304, Svo, cloth, 


S'3.00, 
XVII 
GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE 
Works: 
LIBRARY a ws. 12 vols., 12mo, cloth. Per vol, $1.2 
per set, $13 00 aif calf, per set, 83 x 
Po hay 12 is, ilmo. Per vol. 75 cents 
Complete Sets, nalf caif, : AL 
FIRESIDE Epirios. 12 vols in 6. 12mo, cloth, 87.50 per 
set Sold in Sets only. 
XVIII 


rEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE, Related 


in her Letters and Journals. Arranged and 
bdited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. Portraits 
and Lilustrations, In Three Volumes, pp. 1038, 
I2mo, cloth, $3.74. (Uniform with “ Harper's 

l brary Edition " of George Eliot's Works.) 

XIX 

Ws {Kl ILA: A Story of Adventure 
1 Flori la. By Kir k Munroe. Illustrated. Pp. 


2 Square idme, cloth, $1.00. (In “ Harper's 
Pees Pec ple Serie he 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
s2quent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





| Seale of 
Agate 
| lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


{No deviation.) _ 

Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line) _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. i 

A column (140 lines), #20 each insertion; with) — 
choice of page, #27. jane 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
chotce of position, $80. naan 10 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or — 
other preferred position, when specified; where —~ 
positions are not specified, advertisements are ee 
classified as far as possible and arranged in 
order o/ size, the largest at the top. = 

Twen.y per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,800 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion, 





15 





*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capucines; 
and in J.ondon of B. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square; George Street, 530 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. 
Gillig & Co., 449 Strand; and American News 
Reading Room, 8 Haymarket. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CALIFORNIA (Southern), San Diego. i a 
(i= AND MILITARY COLLEGE.— 
Full Collegiate Course for both sexes: Commercial, 
Scientific, Classical, and pages Finest climate in the 
world; no heated terms; no cold spells. 
General STUART STANLEY, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, yme. 3 = 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES WG. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 7 . 
[ 7ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. E. H. WILsonN. 
MARYLAND, Annapolis. e . 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls, Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean, 


EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. . 

\, TSS PUTNAM’S SCHOOL, 
, No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
J4 STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
MuNROE. Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


JAMES P, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
WEPARATION FOR THE INSTI 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
FE OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 


mits not more than three boys into his family, to 





fit for college or educate privately. The only pup ine 
sent to be examined last June entered harvard as Fresh- 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all respects. Charming location, with 
fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. : 
| TR. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAYAND 
d Family School for Boys. Fits fur college. 











Circu- 
lars. Maes _ 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
TLMWOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB- 


o 
_z lished in 1849, fits for college or busiress. 


Rev. A A. GILBER? 4.M., Prin. 


a “MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth, __ 
nV R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Fall term (nineteenth year) begins Sep- 
tember 24th, 1885. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

ADAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
Pe tory and boarding school for boys. New year be- 
gins 14th september, 1885, For Catalogue and other in- 
formation address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
‘ MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 

REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. : 
OWARD. COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
can or English Universities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
eighteen new single rooms in November. For catalogue 

address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 

Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown. F 
‘7. HILDA’S SCHUOL.—A BOARDING 
‘ School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis- 
ters of St. Tohn Baptist. Sixth year begins September 28. 
tor terms, ete., address THE SISTER IN CHARGE. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 183 Livingston Ave. 
‘THE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
~~ French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen September 23. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
yORT HILL SCHOOL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. #600, 
Rev. JAMES Hattrick LEE, Head Master. 
_New York City, 22 West 15th St. : 
ESSONS IN HARMONY, not with the 
view of attaining mere abstract knowledge, as ts 
generally egeeee or understood, but with the bright 
prospect of effecting—after a thorough course—a speedy 
transition to actual PRACTICAL COMPOSITION. $3 _ lle 
hour lesson. At home from half-past 10—2 o’clock. Ad- 
dress, F. DOLAND. 
NeW York City, 221E. 17th St. 
‘7. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR 
» Girls.—The school is pleasantly situated on Stuy- 
vesant Square,and fs a new building planned to supply all 
tnat can be required for the comfort and well being of 
the pupils. Resident French and English teachers. ‘0- 
fessors for French, Science, etc. Address 
SISTER IN CHARGE. 
NEw YorK, Suspension Bridge. ea 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for Bape $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H, Munro, A.M., President. 








NEw YorRK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next open yest begins Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be made early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 5128 Germantown 
Avenue, Phila. 
RANKLIN SCHOOL.—AN ENGLISH 
and Classical School for Boys. Six resident pupils. 
Prospectus sent on application. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head-Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ly ISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. - 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Av > 

Chestnut Hill. - ; apes 
RS. WALTER D.COMEG YS and Miss 

Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 

School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 








PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia, 3903 Locust 


St. 
M:?: MARTIN S SCHOOL. SPECIAL 


class with afternoon care of play and lessons. 





PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
{]* IVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. B. 

Il. TOWNE ScIENTIFIC SCHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
@) Dynainical Engineering, (e) Architecture, leading to B. 

5., and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M 
E., C. E., E. M., Architect. 
lil. WHARTON SCHOOL oF FINANCE AND ECONOMY. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra- 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. 
gree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MEDICAL SCHOOL. Three-years’ graded course with 
optional fourth year. Degree M. D 

i. vo SCHOOL, 


Two-years’ graded course. De- 


wo-years’ graded course. De- 


ee D. D.S. 

VIII. VETERINARY SCHOOL, Three-years’ graded course 
— > ee —— Degree V. 8S. 

‘linical and laboratory advantages a promin 
in these three schools. _ . meee 

IX. Law ScHooL. Two-years’ course; diploma admits 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B. 

X. BIOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Two years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-vears’ post- 

aduate course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


. D. 
In making inquiry please specify department. 
a ev. JESSE Y. BuRK, Secretary, 
University of Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, Pa. 





School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 





Teachers. 


‘HARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





Wants. 


LADY VERY HIGHLY RECOM- 
mended, who lived for several years with a distin- 
guished English family, desires position as saaaianan on 
companion. Accomplished linguist and teacher, good 
musician. 
For references address Prof. E. L. Greene or Prof. L. U. 

Jones, of Ann Arbor University, Michigan. 

Address L. G. L., care of the Nation. 








The Winter Resort of the Sou th. 


Ay iy, 





Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


NO. SEVENTY-EIGHT. 


A Random Catalogue of CHEAP BOOKS in various de 
partments of literature, all perfect and in good condi- 
tion. unless otherwise described, and all offered at ex 
ceptionally low prices to effect a clearance. Sent free by 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, N. Y. 
ATION. — NUMBERS, VOLUMES, 


and a full set for sale by A. S. CLARK, 
34 Park Row, New York. 


H. PHOEBUS, Prop’r. 
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For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 
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The Week. 


SENATOR Hoan’s bill for the repeal of the 
Tenure of Office Act is a step which the friends 
of civil-service reform will heartily approve. 
They have always held that the rule and t ieory 
which prevailed down to 1867, giving the 
President power to make removals without the 
consent or codperation of the Senate, were 
the true ones. The change was made 
in 1867 in order to put a curb upon the 
wild cavortings of Andrew Johnson, Previous 
to that time the commissions to executive 
officers read as follows: ‘*To have and to 
hold the said office with all the powers, privi- 
leges, and emoluments thereunto of right 
appertuining unto him, . . . during the 
pleasure of the President of the United States 
for the time being.” The Tenure of Office 
Law made it necessary to erase the sentence 
printed in italics and insert in its stead: 
“subject to the conditions prescribed by 
law.” These prescriptions were that he should 
hold the office during the term for which he 
was appointed unless sooner removed, by and 
with the consent of the Senate. The President 
was given power,during a recess of the Senate, 
to suspend an officer when he had received evi 
dence satisfactory to himself that that officer was 
guilty of misconduct in office, or crime, or for 
any reason had become incapable or legally 
disqualified, but was required to report to the 
Senate the evidence and reasons for his action. 
An effort was made in 1869 to repeal this law, 
anda bill restoring the old order of things 
passed the House, but was rejected by the Senate. 
A compromise measure was adopted which de- 
crees in substance that any officer shall hold his 
office during the entire term for which be was 
appointed, unless the Senate consents in some 
form to his removal, and it is under this law 
that President Cleveland is acting. The re- 
striction upon bis freedom of action is illogical 
and unwise. He has full power of removal 
over the large class of officers not nominated to 
the Senate, and every reason in favor of that 
power in the one case is applicable to its exer- 
cise in the other. 








Senator Edmunds’s idea of uniting his Flec- 
toral Count Bill with Senator Hoar’s Presiden 
tial Succession Bill strikes us as admirable. 
The two measures not only belong naturally 
together, but if they are united their speedy 
passage by both houses will be made more easy 
and certain. Both measures ought to have been 
made laws atthe last session, and they probably 
would have been had the Democratic majority 
in the House been less actuated by partisan- 
ship. Now partisan as well as patriotic reasons 
will prompt the Democrats to favor them, and 
there is no doubt of their quick passage through 





the House. Senators Hoar and Edmunds are 


showing a commendable superiority to partisan 
influences in thus promptly bringing the bills 
forward again, but the former has been unable 
to take this step without taunting the Demo- 


j 


Connecticut, with shortsighted and unpatriotic 
action last winter, 

Upon the eceasion of introducing again bis 
bill to establisha Government postal telegraph, 
Senator Edmunds said that he had so far 
modified his opinions, since his hist presenta 
tion of the subject, that he was willing to em 
body ia his plan the purchase of any existing 
telegraph plant at its actual value, meaning by 
actual value the sum that it would cost to re- 
place it, and not the price to which 
watered telegraph stock may have been push 
ed in the market. He added that be was 
not willing to wait forever to hear the 


. . 
‘ . ‘ aif 
ulita ¢ QO, OL 


guments and testimony p?% 
side partics upon so plain a question as Goy 

ernment telegraphy. Of course, a reasonabl 
time will be given for hearing objections, but it 
is evident that the time has come for deciding 
the question on broader grounds than the inte 

rests of private persons and corporations. Thy 


problem has been worked out for us in Eng! 


’ 


There is littl 


left to the chances of experiment. The mani 


ind 
and onthe continent of Europe. itt 
mum of efliciency at the minimum of price is at 
tainable under Government control, provided Ut 
guiding principles of civil-service reform are ex 
tended to the telegraph in all its parts. Without 
such rules, enforced by strict legislation, the pro 
posed change would be extremely hazardous. It 
is possible to establish under Government aus 
pices an esprit de corpsin the telegraphic service 
superior to anything known under corporate 
management, It is possible, for instance, to 
create a system which shall never be exposed t 
a strike of operators. Put such esprit de corps 
can only be reached by putting the service 
forever beyond the reach of party politics, 
and by making all positions and preferments 
dependent solely upon merit, to be ascertained 
under prescribed rules. This requirement will 
be comparatively easy of enforcement if en 
grafted upon the system in the beginning, be- 
fore politicians get any held upon it. Th 
present time is very favorable, in a political 
sense, for passing a suitable bill, since the 
Senate and House are centrolled by opposit: 
parties, and neither one can get any advat 
tage over the other It is likewise for 
tunate that we have a President upon whos 
good faith everybody can rely to carry out the 
just principles which Congtess may lay down 
for the telegraphic service. If any | 
licans hesitate to intrust the opposite party 
With the execution of s 


ereat a reform, th 


anv checks ‘they 


have it in their power to | : 
please upon the President, theough their « 
trol of the Senate, before whom all nominations 
of any importance must come for confirma- 


tior 
ion. 


Among the amendments to the House rules 
oTered on Wednesday week was one by Cor 
gressman Beach, of this State, proviling that 
all eulogies of deceased members shall here 


after be delivered on Sundays. It is rather 


| singular that nobody ever suggested this system 


crats, and especially Congressman Eaton, of 


before, for it would only be an official recogni 
, ' Me ie 

tion of a custom which has always prevailed 
in many parts of the country —that of ay» 


pointing ‘funeral obseqi in all possibk 
cases for Sunday Any body who war 
reared sin a orural community in any 
Northern State will readily reeall what 
anviety Was always shown to bring 
about. To such lengths was this carried that 
although consi lerations of convenience as well 
as sanitary rules suggested th burial shou! 
take place on the second or third hay after death 
every possible effort would be 1 
one hand, to prolong this per 1 in ise’ thre 
victim had died as early in the weel 


day or Tuesday, while n the other hand, it 


: : é , 
| case he died as late in the week as Saturday 


} 
| 


equal haste would be exhibited about the last 


formed on Sunday The reason ow 
funeral was one of t] ents in suet 
community, and that a al h observa 
the oecasion requ bat } hi f 


} } ) 
tue dav wi peverve iv W 


insisting upon fu 
church on Sunday in prop a the i" 


ed was an obs< 


the infernal gods The conviction js 
established in eve rv candid d that it is im 
Pos ible to exceute such law so that it halt 
vield the results intended by it. There has long 
been a consensus of opinion among merchants 


that honestimportation of certain large lines of 


cc, Are pal ily zen 
and frustrated by the law itself. Jt would 

a at no mac hinery Cul 
be devised that wll help the case, so lang as 
the present rates of duty are retained. These 
duties offer so high a temptetion to smug! 
ia driven from th 
importer, and compelled to buy 


n the consignee of the forcign manufac 


There is a touch of humor in the plaint on 
page 7 that the foreigner does not avail himself 
Ol 


numerous decisions of our courts showing 
what is the ‘‘actual market value” of goods 
manufactured for the American trade, These 
goods, it should be observed, are different from 
any products made for any other part of the 
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world—designedly so, for if the same goods 
were sold in Lyons, or Crefeld, or Zurich, it 
would be perfectly easy to learn what they were 
soldfor. But they are not sold there at all. Not 
a yard is ever seen in the street, at the places of 


| oe. . . 

| exorbitant duty of $17 per ton. ‘The coun- 

| . . . 
try is full of broken-down and non-paying rail- 


production. The foreigner is not subject to our | 
. . 1 
laws. He cannot be prosecuted for perjury—if 


a false custom-house oath falls under that desig- 
nition. We canonly appeal to his feelings and his 


sense of rectitude to do the square thing. We 


offer the highest possible incentive to him and to | 


examining officers to do the square thing by the 
each other and to cheat the Government. This 
offer is even extended, in an indirect way, to 
the ‘‘ merchant appraiser,” in cases of appeal, 
as, of course, he does not want to make an 
enemy of the man whose goods he is buying 
from day to day, and may easily adhere to 
the weight of sworn evidence, although he 
may know to a moral certainty that the goods 
cost 50 per cent. more than their invoice 
value. Given such a tariff and such ma- 
chinery for enforcing it, no wonder that the 
foreign manufacturer turns a deaf ear to the 
lucid decisions of our courts showing him how 
he ought to estimate ‘‘actual market value.” The 
remedy of specific duties for such evils is open 
to the serious objection that it imposes a higher 
rate of duty on the poor than on the rich, No 
farmer's wife, no servant girl, is too poor to 
wear silk and velvet in some form, on the bon- 
net, or around the throat, or waist, 
dress trimmings. Moreover, silk mixtures are 
infinite in variety and style, and new va- 
ricties and styles are coming out all the time. 
To impose an unvarying duty by the pound or 


or as 


yard on all goods of which silk is a com- 
ponent part of chief value, would be to tax the 


farmer's wife and the servant girl in many cases | 


100 per cent. where the millionaire, with his cost- 
ly stuffs and laces, gets off with 25 per cent. 
Such a system would put a dangerous weapon 
in the hands of the agents of the Cobden Club. 


The retnactment of the ‘* Moicty Law” is 
faintly suggested by Secretary Manning in his 
special report on the collection of duties, as a 
means of executing ‘‘ the existing complicated 
tariff act.” This law,it will be remembered, went 
down with acrash, in the year 1874, when the fact 
became known that it had been made the instru- 
ment for blackmailing the firm of Phelps, Dodge 
& Co. in the sum of $270,000. The utmost ef- 
forts of the best political machine ever known in 
the United States were put forth to save the Moie- 
ty Law, but they were unavailing. Itarmed the 
moiety-hunters with powcrs unheard of out- 
side of Turkey, and it created a corruption 
fund of truly Oriental proportions. As soon 
as the light was thrown upon it an imperious 
public opinion demanded its repeal, and it was 
repealed. It ought not to beretnacted. No evils 
thatit can cure ure half as bad as itself. Better 
lose all the revenu: that is lost for the wantof it 
than raise a new crop of Joyces and Sanborns in 
the shadows of the Custom-house. The end 
sought to be reached by the Moiety Law—the 
detection of smugglers and undervaluers—can 








be gained much more effectively by lowering | 


the extravagant duties which tempt men to 
smuggle and undervalue, 





The recent advance of $8 per ton in the 
price of steel rails is made possible by the 


, 


roads, which are required to pay this atro- 
cious tax to the owners of twelve or fif- 
rail mills. A duty of $17 per ton 
is equal to 75 per cent. ad valorem. This 
tax falls necessarily on the persons and pro 
perty transported by railways, The renewal 
of trackage is one of the operating expenses of 
the roads, which must be paid out of the gross 
receipts. All shippers as well all rail- 
way stockholders and bondholders are inte- 
rested in having this tax reduced. If they 
possessed a reasonable measure of enlightened 
self interest, they would unite in demanding a 
reduction or repeal of this tax, and if they should 
make such demane they would obtain it. A 
few years ago the American Medical Associa- 
tion passed a resolution requesting the repeal of 
the duties on quinine. The request was com- 
plied with almost as soon as made, and with 
such haste that Congress forgot to repeal 
the duties on the raw materials of which 
quinine is made. The manufacturers of qui- 
nine closed their works in infinite rage, deter- 
mined to show that American industry was 
ruined. Finding that Congress was indiffe- 
rent to their ruin, they reopened them and 
commenced making quinine in competition with 
all the paupers of Europe and Asia, and have 
succeeded very well. The same result would 
follow if every cent of duty were taken off 


teen 


as 


steel rails, and it would certainly be taken off 
if the consumers of rails would take a tithe of 
the pains to secure that end that the rail makers 
do to prevent it. 





The death of Mr. Vanderbilt has been the 
means of giving us another dose of the old 
commonplaces about the vanity of riches, and 
about the impossibility of carrying with us out 
of this world any of the treasures which most 
contributed to our happiness while in it. The 
articles of the newspapers on this subject have 
been reinforced, too, by the sermons which the 
Advent missioners have been delivering to the 
business men, But there is probably no triter 
theme. Nobody knows more about the vanity 
of wealth than the men who have it. They 
feel keenly the difficuity of keeping hold of it, 
as the world now is, and sce illustrations of this 
difticulty every day in the careers of their friends 
and neighbors. They probably never feel a pain 
orache, or receive a warning from their doctors, 
without thinking sorrowfully on the inevitable 
separation from the good things of _ this 
world which death will bring with it. They 
realize this, in short, so much more vividly 
than the poor man does, that the poor man’s 
reminders to them that they can carry nothing 
with them into the undiscovered country, have 
a somewhat ludicrous sound. 


Nobody is probably ever influenced in the 
smallest degree in the management of his for- 
tune by any forgetfulness of these consequences 


or accompaniments of death. No preacherever | 


really tells him anything new on this subject. 
What calls for criticism in the conduct 
our rich people not any foolish fond 
expectation that they are going to enjoy their 
riches beyond the grave, or any insensibility to 
the fact that riches have wings, and that this 


is 


of 


= —————— 


life is short and full of trouble. Nor is it the in- 
ordinate estimate they put on wealthas on in- 
| strument of social power and influence. In this, 
| it must be honestly said, they are, at least in this 
; part of the world, far less blameworthy than 
the poor. It is the poor people who make most 
of the fuss about great fortunes, and look on 
the owners of them with most curiosity and 
reverence. When one sees the amount of inte- 
rest the press and its readers display in the 
doings and sayings of anybody who has over 
$10,000,000, the way he is watched and 
chronicled and quoted, and the amount of 
rubbish that is published about his house, and 
his furniture, and his yacht, and his tastes 
and habits, the wonder is that our rich men are 
nearly as simple and unpretending as they are. 
The millionaires now occupy in popular curi- 
osity, and one might almost say admiration, 
the place which the lecturers and orators oc 
cupied before the war, and the generals for a 
short period after the war. They are the he- 
roes of the hour,the persons whom the country 
people are most eager to sce and hear about, 
and whose houses they are most anxious to have 
shown to them when they come to New York. 
Our millionaires, in truth, bchave very well 
under this worship. Jay Gould himself re- 
sists it with much gocd sense and moderation. 
It is, in short, the community which is to 
blame, and not the rich man, when he takes 
himself too seriously, and thinks himself far 
wiser and better informed, and abler, more im- 
portant, and possessed of more rights, than he 
really is. 





The Massachusetts Reform Club entertained 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton at a dinner on Saturday, 
in recognition of his long, eminent, and self- 
sacrificing services to the cause of civil-service 
reform. The occasion was made remarkable 
by the appearance of James Russell Lowell 
as an outspoken and barefaced Mugwump, and 
of Mayor O’Brien as an out-and-out civil-service 
reformer, in which character, and also asa can- 
didate for re#lection, he was greeted with hearty 
applause. Mr. Lowell enlivened the occasion 
by producing evidence that Joseph Addison, 
as editor of the Spectator, was the first: Mug- 
wump who had put himself on record by calling 
for the union of all good men to oppose the 
placing of corrupt men in office. 





By the death of Mrs. Newberry the city of 
Chicago secures the greatest endowment for a 
public library that any American city holds, 
The late Walter L. Newberry was one of the 
early settlers of Chicago, who ‘‘entered” a large 
tract of land on the north side, and had 
the sagacity or the inertia to hold on to a large 
part of it through all periods of panic as 
well as through all periods of speculation. 
He died on board a_ steamer between 
Liverpool and New York some seventeen 
years since, leaving a widow and two daugh- 
ters. He left a will giving one half of his es- 
tate for the purposes of a public library to be 
situated in the north division of Chicago, pro- 
vided his daughters should die without issue, 
but this provision of the will was not to be exe- 
cuted until after his wife’s death. The two 
| daughters died without issue, and now the death 
of the widow is announced by a cable telegram 
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from Paris. The portion of the estate which 
falls to the public library is estimated at $2,500, - 
00}0}=. When Mr. Newberry died there seemed 
to be slight chances that the city would ever 
get this benefaction. The two daughters, be- 
ing attractive as well as rich, were much ex 
posed to the risk of being married and becom- 
ing the mothers of families, the more especial- 
ly as one provision of the Newberry will left 
the bulk of the estate to the daughter 
who should tirst be the mother of a male child, 
and should give him the name of Walter 
Newberry. Both daughters perished of con- 
sumption a few years after the death of the 
father. So Chicago now comes by her 
own-—in part—for the advance in real 
estate which has made this great ben- 
efaction possible might equitably be claim: 
ed as a publie dowry, Certainly Mr. New- 
berry did very little to earn $5,000,000, unless we 
consider it earning to deny one’s self the luxu 
ries and even the comforts which wealth puts in 
one’s reach. He was an extremely penuri 
ous man, and one of the least public- 
spirited of all the wealthy men upon whom 
the unexampled growth of Chicago has heaped 
great riches. But the whirhgig of time has 
not only given Chicago the means for estab 
lishing the greatest public library in the land, 
but has rescued the name of Walter Newberry 
from oblivion and inseribed it among those of 
the benefactors of the human race 


The idea that champagne may serve as a 
commercial barometer will doubtless strike 
some people as odd, but experience has shown 
that its consumption rises or falls in close cor- 
respondence with the activity or depression 
of business, The American consul at Lyons, 
France, has been looking over the records, and 
finds that the demand from the United States 
decreased in the amount of $1,867,459 during 
the year after the panic of 1875, — It is therefore 
a sign of returning prosperity that the shipments 
from Lyons to this country during last October 
—the month when supplies for the holiday sea 
son are chiefly ordered— were valued at $343, 
586, or not much short of double the $201,589 
for October, 1884. The Blaine organs, it is 
true, may claim that the increased shipments 
are really due only to the fact that Ameri 
can free-traders have been furnished an un 
usually large supply of ‘* British gold” this 
year, in view of the election of a Democratic 
President, and that they have been expending 
the money in storing their own wine cellars, 
instead of using it for its intended purpose of 
bribing protectionist Congressmen. It might 
be hard to refute this charge if it were not that 
the great prohibition State of the Union is as 
prosperous as the champagne dealers, as shown 
by the remarkable increase in the deposits of 
the Maine savings banks during the past year 
recently reported. It would be easy enough 
to maintain that the increased imports of cham- 
pagne only show that the rich are growing 
richer under Demotratic rule at the expense of 
the poor ; but even Mr. Blaine himself will find 
it hard to convince bis neighbors that the poor 
are growing poorer since Cleveland became 
President, when they see that there are nearly 
4,000 more depositors in the savings banks of 
the State to-day than there were a vear ago, 
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A report sent last July by the Mexican Con 
sul-General in New York to his Secretary of 
State, in answer to a series of questions ad 
dressed him by the latter, gives a part of the 
Mexican side of the question of the commer 
cial relations between the two countries, and 
thus has a bearing upon the recommendation 
of President Cleveland in reference to 
the treity of — reciprocity with Mexico 
Senor Navarro declares that Mexican met 
chants have an excellent standing in the New 
York market, their payments being made 
promptly and honorably. Asked as to what 
tropical and semi-tropieal products ought to be 
made to play the largest part oon Mexican 
exports, he mentions bananas, cocoanmute 
lemons, oranges, tobacco, coffee, and sugar. It 
is his opinion that the surest impulse to the 
Mexican export trade with this country can be 
given by thorough going reforms in the Mex 
can tariil, so as to place fewer obstacles in 
the way of importers and to. facilitate re 
ciprocal commerce He thinks that subven 
tions to the various steamship lines plying be 
tween Vera Cruz and the ports of the United 
States would accomplish little in the way of 
stimulating trade, and that a more urgent step 
after tariiY reform, is a reduction in the charges 
for freight, which are enormous, He com 
plains that injustice is done to Mexican tobacco 
in the fact that all the finer grades reach the 
United States by way of Havaun, and are sold 
as if grown in Cuba 

All the signs seem to point to the conclusion 
that the recent disturbances in) Nuevo Leon 
are the first gun in the Mexican Presidential 
campaign of 1888. It may or may not Ix 
true, as the tele graph has asserted, that Diaz is 
paving the way for his father-in-law, Romer 
Rubio (not Rebio, as commonly printed The 
significant thing is that he is invading one 
of the strongholds of Gonzalez, and seems 
bent on preventing the Jatter’s return to 
power. The ‘favorite son” in polities has 
played a much more conspicuous part in 
Each of the politica! 
chiefs bas a State or two which he looks upon 
Diaz hims If, like 
Juarez before him. has always been able t 


Mexico than with us 
us bis peculiar appanage 
count upon the support of Oaxaca. Gonzalez 
since stepping down from the Presidency, has 
show himself to possess almost absolute powe! 
in Guanajuato, of which State he is now Gov 
ernor, and to exert a preponderant influence in 
Guadalajara and in Nuevo Leon. It would 
appear that Diaz is now proposing to wrest 
the supremacy of the latter from. his ri 
val. The trouble began in the municipal 
The Fede 
ral troops, evidently acting on a bint from the 
capital, interfered in the most outrageous man 
ner in these elections. The reason is that,under 
the electoral laws of Menico, it is almost a neces 
sity for a successful Presidential candidate to 
control the majority of the aywntamientos of a 


elections, held early in November 


State in order to secure its vote. Governor Se 
pulveda and the State Legislature would not sub- 
mit to this military interference, and’ refused to 
declare she election of the Federal candidates. 
The next step in the intrigue was the fomenting 
of a revolution in the State, in the hope that 
the Governor would be forced to abandon his 
post, so that a military rule might be estab. 
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lished. That is the cause of the recent sit 
tion; Septiiveda, with the tacit aid of Gor 
withstanding the revolutionists, who were apy 
ently acting with the connivance of I 
ral troops 
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The lrish members of the Hous nk 
since the Union consisted almost exclisivels 
land-owners, great or small, with a sprinklin 
sand an occasional manufacturer 


} But thev, even more than 


wewer, or distiller 
the English or Scotch members, were what are 
technically called ‘‘wentlemen Parnell hin 

self is a good specimen of what they used 
oO in The appearanec in the last Parliament of 
men like Biggar, who is a very illiterate pork 
dealer, and like Healy, who was an ill-favored 
attorney's clerk—though he has turned out an 
extremely able man--was a foretaste of what 
was coming if the suffrage were further extend 
ed and the land agitation were successful, The 
present state of things—that is, the complete 
loss of political leadership by the educated and 
well-todo classes—has been long foreseen by 
wise observers as likely to come about in case 
the British Parliament failed to satisfy Lrish de 
mands botb with regard to the land problem and 
home rule. Grattan foretold it seventy years ago 
The absorption of the gentry in the English aris 
tocracy wascertain to lead, sooner or later, to the 
breaking loose of the peasantry, and their appear 
ance in the political field under the guidance of 
the butcher and baker and candlestick maker, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


|Wepnespay, December 9, to Turespay, December 15, 
1885, inclusive. ] 


DOMESTIC. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S message was received 
throughout the country with expressions of 
praise and good-will from both parties. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce on 
Thursday adopted a report heartily approving 
of the recommendations of the President and 
Secretary of the Treasury in regard to a sus- 
pension of silver coinage. 

The Republican Senators held a caucus on 
Friday in regard to the course which they 
should pursue toward the President’s nomi- 
nations, They adjourned without agreeing, 
but it is probable that as a rule the Democrats 
appointed, where their private character is 
good, and their public course does not involve 
a taint of dishonesty, will be confirmed. Each 
case will be considered on its own merits. The 
President will be cailed sharply to account if it 
shall be discovered that in any of his appoint- 
ments he has violated the principles of which 
he has said so much. 


In the House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day the Speaker received permission of the 
House to appoint the Committees on Rules, 
Accounts, and Enrolled Bills. Mr. Morrison 
(Dem., Ill.) offered a resolution, for reference 
to that Committee when appointed, continuing 
in force the rules of the Forty-eighth Congress, 
with certain modifications, among thém being 
one for the distribution of the work of the Ap- 
propriation Committee among the other stand- 
ing committees of the House. This Committee 
is still left with jurisdiction over the legislative 
and sundry-civil bills. The well-known Rule 
21 is proposed to be amended by striking out 
the clause which provides that no provision in 
any such bill (general appropriation), or amend- 
ment thereto, changing an existing law, shall 
be in order, except as being germane to the 
subject matter of the bill, or shall retrench ex- 
penditures by the reduction of the number and 
salary of the officers of the United States, by 
the reduction of the compensstion of any per- 
son paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States, or by the reduction of amounts of 
money covered by the bill. The reference of 
the resolution was ordered. 


In the Senate on Thursday Mr. Edmunds 
introduced a bill for the establishment of a 
postal telegraph, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post-oftices and Post-roads. Mr. 
Edmunds said it was the same bill that he had 
introduced at the last session of Congress, 
which went to the Committee on Post-offices and 
Post-roads and was reported upon by that com 
mittee so late m_ the session. He hoped- 
they would now take the earliest oppor 
tunity to report on it. He wished to press it 
to a vote after reasonable discussion and exami- 
nation. 


On Monday Mr. Hoar reported favorably in 
the Senate the Presidential Succession Bill. 


Mr. Edmunds, on Tuesday, reported favor- 
ably a bill to relieve Gen, Alexander R. Law- 
ton, of Georgia, of his political disabilities. 
Mr. Edmunds said it was well known that 
General Lawton had last spring been appointed 
to an important position under the Govern- 
ment, but it having been understood by some 
that he was laboring under political disabilities, 
General Lawton had then, with high sensibili- 
ty, withdrawn himself from the consideration 
of the President. The bill was passed. Mr. 
Edmunds introduced a bill granting a pension 
to Mrs. Julia D. Grant, and another granting 
her the franking privilege. ; 


The fact that the nomination of Morris 
Thomas, of Maryland, to be Indian Inspector, 
has not been sent to the Senate, is interpreted by 
some persons as indicating that the President 
has decided to cancel this appointment, against 
which Maryland reformers have vigorously 
protested. The authorities are not willing to 


say what the withholding of the appointment 


| means, and all conclusions therefore are specu- 





lative. 

The annual report of Attorney-General 
Garland shows that, during the year, 1,658 civil 
suits and 11,977 criminal prosecutions were ter- 
minated in the various United States courts. 
He discusses the plans suggested for the reliet 
of the courts and endorses the general features 
of the Davis bill for the establishment of a 
Court of Appeals, or intermediate court, as 
best adapted for the purpose. That measure, 
however, does not, to his mind, cover the 
case, and he suggests a plan based on that bill, 
the main features of which were incorporated 
in the President's message to Congress with his 
commendation. He suggests the advisability 
of building jails at each place in the country 
where United States courts are held. 


Thomas Morrow, editor and proprietor of 
the Guzette of Washington, has been arrested, 
charged with conspiracy in procuring the ap- 
pointment of Frank Thomas as a clerk in the 
Agricultural Department, ‘Thomas not per- 
forming any service for the Government, and 
paying his salary over to Morrow. A similar 
Warrant was issued for General Carmen, ex- 
Chief Clerk of the Agricultural Department. 


The dinner given to Mr. Dorman B, Eaton, 
in Boston, on Saturday evening was a_ very 
brilliant entertainment. Besides Mr. Eaton 
the speakers were Prof. James Russell Lowell, 
Collector Saltonstall, General Francis A. Wal- 
ker, Mr. C. W. Clifford, and Mr. William 
Everett. Mr. Lowell closed his remarks as fol- 
lows: ‘‘If we consider the enormous diflicul- 
ties of Mr. Cleveland, if we consider that he is 
confronted with a mass of offices such as hard- 
ly exist in other countries, filled with men, 
many of them excellent, but a great many 
of whom have been put into office on ac 
count of that spoils system which we are 


organized to resist, but which makes of 
the public office a public almshouse for 


the incompetent—now, LIask you, gentleman, 
would President Cleveland—I won't say be 
doing his duty to his party, for [ think he is a 
man quite above that, who is quite aware that 
when he becomes President he becomes 
President of the United  States—would 
he be qualified for the position unless he 
made a good many removals’ Dont 
you thipk it would be better and wiser for the 
progress of civil-service reform if equality—I 
mean numerical equality—could be introduced 
into the public service before President Cleve- 
land’s term expires? [ am very strongly of that 
opinion. IL certainly neverobjected to my own 
removal. It was certainly necessary.” 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided to 
overrule the decision of the Hamilton County 
Circuit Court, and order the certificates of elec- 
tion issued to the Democratic Senators and 
Representatives. This will make the next 
Senate stand twenty-one Democrats to seventeen 
Republicans, but on joint ballot the Republi 
cans still retain three majority, without regard 
to the Hamilton County delegation. 


The report made by the United States Grand 
Jury, which has just concluded its labors at 
Salt Lake City, reviews and sustains the pub- 
lished charges that Mormon Church dignitaries 
contributed mouey to induce disorderly women 
to visitthe Mormon capital to entrap United 
States otticials. 


A Youngstown (O.) despatch says: ‘‘ The 
recent advance in raw materials for the manu- 
facture of iron and the increased price for pig 
metal have caused activity about tae idle blast 
furnaces in this vicinity. Everyeidle blast 
furnace near here, with one or two exceptions, 
has started. In Cleveland, the only ore 
market for this vicinity, nota ton of ore can 
be bought. Furnace men in this valley have 
fur some time anticipated this move, and are 
stocked to last until spring.” 

Mayor Grace on Tuesday morning received 
from Chief Engineer Martin, of the East River 
Bridge, his annual report for the year ending 





December 1, 1885. Mr. Martin goes intoa 
very elaborate description of the working of 
the cable grip in use on the cars. He says 
further that it is the most suitable for the 
bridge cars of all grips now in use. The total 
receipts from tolls were $618,914 55. Of this 
amount $23,011 34 were from foot passengers, 
$58,468 32 for vehicles, and $537,485 09 from 
passengers on the railroad. The receipts this 
year are $84,921 75 in excess of the amount re- 
ceived for the year ending December 1, 1884. 
The number of passengers carried last year was 
8,529,840, producing a revenue of $426,492. 
This year 17,023,237 passengers were carried, 
yielding an income of $537,435 09. The number 
of foot-passengers crossing the promenade was 
3,602,089, or $28,911 less than last year, and 
the revenue from this source shows a decrease 
of $16,289 66. The amount of tolls collected 
on the carriage roads is also smaller by 
$9,722 68 than last year. The total number 
of passengers crossing the bridge since its 
opening, May 25, 1883, is 38,418,366, divided 
as follows: Railroad, 26,635,377; promenade, 
11,782,989. The total amount of revenue from 
tolls since the opening 1s $t,291,680 75—from 
the railroad, $1,018,042 09; from the carriage 
ways, $168,817 32, and from the promenade, 
$104,821 34. 


The funeral services of William H. Vander 
bilt were held in St. Bartholomew’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in this city, on Friday morn- 
ing. The body was then taken to Staten 
Island, where it was deposited with simple 
ceremonies in the receiving tomb of the Mora- 
vian Cemetery at New Dorp. When the Van 
derbilt mausoleum is completed the body will 
rest in it, 


The will of Mr. Vanderbilt was filed at noon 
on Saturday in the Surrogate’s Chambers in 
the County Court-house. ‘rhe will bequeaths 
$10,000,000 to each of his eight children, 
$5,000,000 of which in each case is in trust. 
In addition to this, $2,000,000 is left to Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt. The four sons of the dead 
man are made the trustees, the property left to 
each son being committed to the trusteeship of 
his three brothers. He leaves to each of 
his daughters the houses they live in abso- 
lutely. To his grandson William H., the son 
of Cornehus, he leaves $1,000,000, and to the 
widow is left the house at Fifty-first Street and 
Fifth Avenue, his paintings, library, stables, 
horses, etc.,and an annuity of $200,000, to- 
gether with $500,000 which is left to her abso- 
lutely. At her death the house, picture gal- 
lery, and stables are to go to his youngest son 
George Vanderbilt for bis life, and at his death 
to such son of his as he may designate by will. 
if he shall die leaving no sun, the property 1s to 
go to the eldest son of Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
sundry bequests amounting to about $1,200,000 
are left to charitable objects, and annuities 
ranging from $2,000 to $2,500 are left to dis- 
tant relatives. The remainder of the foriune 
is divided equally between Cornelius and Wil 
ham K. Vanderbilt. He directs that all of the 
railroad stocks bequeathed to his children shall 
be held in bulk and administered for the best 
interests of all, and that none of them shall be 
dispused of without the consent of all con- 
cerned. 

B. Gratz Brown, who was the candidate for 
Vice-President on the Greeley ticket in 1872, is 
dead. 


The sudden death of Mrs. Newberry, widow 
of the late Walter L. Newberry, of Chicago, 
was reported by cable from Paris on Thurs- 
day. This releases one-half of his large es- 
tate, valued at $5,000,000, for the purposes of 
a public library in Chicago. 


John Langdon Sibley, who was Librarian of 
the Harvard College Library for twenty-one 
years, and has been more or less closely con- 
nected therewith for sixty years, died on Wed- 
nesday at his home in Cambridge, Mass., after 
an illness of some duration, Mr. Sibley was 
born on December 29, 1304, in the town of 
Union, Maine. He obtained an education in 
spite of his humble circumstances. He was a 
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student at Phillips Exeter Academy, and was 
graduated at Harvard in 1825. Mr. Sibley’s 
pub ished works are: ‘Index to the Writings 
of George Washington,’ 1837; ‘A History of 
the Town of Union, Me.,’ 1851; ‘ Index to the 
Works of John Adams,’ 1853; ‘ Fort Pownal 
and Brigadier Waldo’; ‘ Notices of Account 
Books of Treasurers of Harvard College, from 
1669 to 1752’; ‘Notices of the Triennial and 
Annual Catalogies of Harvard University, 
with a reprint of 1674, 1682, and 1700,” 1865; 
and three biographical volumes of * Harvard 
Graduates,’ from the foundation of the College. 
He also edited the American reprint of George 
Chalmers’s ‘ Introduction to the History of the 
Colonies,’ a work which was suppressed in 
London. Throughout his career he was noted 
for his benefactions to needy students. He has 
given about $30,000 to Phillips Exeter Acade- 
my for that purpose, 


Commodore Charles Lowndes died at his 
country seat near Easton, Md., on Monday, ut 
the age of eighty-seven. He was a brother-in 
law of the late Admiral Buchanan of the Con- 
federate navy. Commodore Lowndes and Ad- 
miral Buchanan took opposite sides in the late 
war, and because of the relations between them 
Commodore Lowndes was suspected of being 
a Southern sympathizer, During the war he 
was placed upon the retired list. He was ap 
pointed a midshipman in 181%, 


Gen. Robert Toombs, of Georgia, the noted 
ex-Confederate, Senator of the United States 
before the war, Secretary of State of the 
Confederacy, and General in the rebel army, 
died at his home in Washington, Georgia, on 
Tuesday. He was seventy tive years of age. 
General Toombs was to the last irreconcilable 
to the result of the war. 

FOREIGN. 

All but six seats in the British Parliament 
have been filled, and it is closely estimated that 
this body will contain the following party rep 
resentatives: Liberals 334, Conservatives 250, 
Parnellites 86, giving the ‘Tories and National 
ists a majority of two over the Liberals. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter referring 
to the election, in which be says: ‘*It has been 
a wonderful election and will prove that we 
have gained on the Tories since 1880, if al 
lowance is granted us of fifteen seats lost 
through double candidatures and fifteen seats 
Mr. Parnell gave the Tories.”. Mr. Thomas P. 
O'Connor, member of Parliament-elect for the 
Scotland division of Liverpool, and Mr. Par- 
nell’s trusted lieutenant, in an interview, de 
fined the Nationalist’s view of home rule for 
Ireland as like that of the Government of 
Canada—the Irish members not to sit in the 
Imperial Parliament, and the people of Ire 
land not to contribute toward the expenses of 
the Imperial Government, nor to share in the 
payment of the national debt. Regarding 
funds to carry out the Nationalists’ measures, 
Mr, O’Connor said the Parnellites could easily 
raise £100,000 in America. 


It is asserted on good authority that Mr. 
Gladstone has a caretully prepared scheme of 
home rule, in which he feels the Keenest inter- 
est, and is working upon it at Hawarden all 
the time. The details are kept a protound se 
cret from every member of the party except 
three, viz.: Earls Granville, Spencer, and 
Rosebery. All these recently visited him in 
turn at Hawarden. It is said to be the dream 
of bis life to pass this measure entire. Any 
such scheme, he calculates, would cost him 
twenty-five votes in his own party, but if the 
Irish support him that will pot matter. 

The London Neves is .:xious that Mr. Glad 
stone should take office in order to prevent 
the Conservatives from fomenting an anti-Irish 
agitation to secure the support of the Whigs. 

Sir Charles Dilke said on Monday that the 
Radicals would not obstruct, but would at- 
tempt to shape the tariff policy. 

The London Standard (Cons.), of Monday 
morning, was outspoken for the refusal of Mr. 





Parnell’s demands. To acquiesce in them, it 
says, would be suicide ; to compromise, folly. 


Mr. Bradlaugh has entered into negotiations 
with the Liberal leaders. He proposes not to 
present himself at the bar of the House of Com 
mons to take the oath of office at the opening 
of Parliament, provided the Liberals will in 
troduce and support a bill allowing members 
elect to aflirm instead of taking the oath. 

Tennyson writes that he believes disestablish 
ment and disendowment would be a prelude to 
the downfall of much that is greatest and best 


in England. There are doubtless abuses in 
the Church, but they are remediable. He 
Wishes that the politicians who look upon 


America as an ideal Government, would bor 
row her conservative restrictive provision in 
the fitth article of the Constitution as a safe 
guard to England's Cons itution against igno 
rant and reckless theorists, 


The British Cabinet had a session of two 
hours and a half on Monday, and decided to 
meet the new Parliament and to submit a 
programme dealing with the subject of coun 


ty government in England and Ireland, 
English church reform, and land tenure 


The Cabinet unanimously refused to receive 


or to make overtures for an alliance with 
tne Parnellites, It is asserted in London 
that Mr. Gladstone has determined to torce 
the fighting against the Teries at the very 
threshold of the new Parliament, and will 


move a vote of want of contidence im the Gov 
ernment on the first day of the session, He 
expects Parnellite support 

Russia has protested against Turkish inter 
vention in Rumela, and, in consequence of 
Austria’s Interference in Servia, is preparing 
actively tosupport Bulgaria. It was officially an 
nounced on Friday that Servia would abide by 
the decision of the Powers if compatible with 
her iaterests and dignity. 

Prince Alexandria, of Bulgaria, replying to 
the Powers, says the Servians must evacuate 
Widdin. He Willing to disarm if) Servia 
will indemnify Bulgaria for losses sustained by 
the war. , 


Is 


It was reported from Vienna on Thursday 
that peace negotiations had begun in earnest on 
the basis of the personal union of the Bulga 
rias and the nomination of Prince Alexander 
to be Governor of Rumelia for five years 

The London Ties said on Saturday morn- 


ing: ** The Eastern difficulty may be regarded 
as Virtually settled. The Powers have agreed 
to recognize the union of the Bulgarias, A 


demarkation Commission has been appointed, 
which insures an armistice of a month, and 
will hardly fail to secure peace 


A military commission will set out imme 
diately from Belgrade to mark out the armist 


frontier, 


Like et 

A rumor iscurrent that a Russo- Montenegrin 
plot existed to form a Servian State to cousist 
of Servin, Bosma, Herzegovina, and Montene 


ero; that an assassin was hired for 40,000 ru 
bles to kill King Milan, and that an accom 
hee divulged the plot 

The Porte sent a note to Italy protesting 
agaiust the seizure of Massowah, Italy 
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A great rebel army is forming in the Sudan, 
and the British Government has decided to re 


occupy Dongola. A new expecition will be sent 
to Egypt immediatly. 


itis now clear that the situation in Egypt is 
serious enough to compel General Stephetson 


to leave hastily for the front. The garrison at 
Koyeh appears to be cut off and besieged. 
Phe Britash force there consists of 600 High 


landers, Hussars, and Royal Engineers, and 
one battalion of Egyptians. The little steamer 
Lotus, While with ber gun shelling the enemy, 
has already been hit several times Koyeh 1s 
strongly fortified, but is 100 miles south of 











Wady Halfa, with seven small cataracts | 
tween There are 14,000 Britis 

Egypt, but three fresh regiment tare 
ordered to reinforce them { 
the front 

The belief is increasing Ca 
British Government does not intend to annex 
Burmah 

General de Cour \ has bes { 
Anam General Negrier s coeds 
mand of the French t1 (ae ( 
is accused of havit in his report ed 
the dithculty of the situation Ans 1 of 
imprudently meddling with At 
thorities, thereby exe th 
verge of a wene ral revolt 

The Pope has protested to the French G 
ernment ayuinst the action of MOG 1M 
ister of Public Instruct it 
stipends of thirty-nine priests t 
vention In recent cle ons 
Chamber of De putics It * 
the suspension of religious stip 
fringement on the provisions of the ¢ 

Th funeral services Over t ba \ ‘ 
late King Alfonso vl i 
Saturday at the C! > t . ‘ 
Great “The beat ‘ ed ‘ \ s 4 Wilcal 
distinguished poop! A] s of 
Europe were represented, I f 
the diplomatic COTrpsS We l 
evil and military pageant was ar osing 
spectacle, and was witnessed by tht st 
Cre wal 

Don Carlos, of Spat nounces ¢! 
reports reforrnu t 
the Inf ita Mi ‘ . i? 
Carlos declares t! 
nit his CUulLLise by 
regarded s t . 
rights, or by recog ! nother s 
throne. 

Ferdinand. father of the King ef Pertugal 
ind at « lime reg ! 
l kesdav at thie \T\ 

M. Adolf Deucl i \ Pre ent 
of Switzerland, has been « ted President for 
the vear TSS6 He isa Ra 

The German Bundesrath has unanimously 
approved thre bill tk hie ‘ ( ‘ h 
projected ship « nal betwee rhe 
Elbe, and the N« = It is j ed 
a treaty of commerce with S i) ‘ 

A son of Meiss iT ed French 
painter, was terribly Iitten on Sunday by a 
rabid masuff in his father’s warce Lhe 
ul cubits . i? of { eul 

i r ace ts e pealie! I 
covery Is certain 

General Reves, commanding tl Mexican 
Federal troops at Mouterev, received orders 
from the Citv of Mexico on Thu Vv to de 
prose At ng Governor sepulved and piace 
the State oft Nuevo Le ubas mattiol law 
Governor Se] ilveda ret dto vacate his ofbec 
General Reves undertook to exccute the order 


during the might at the head of 200 sold crs, 


but was repulsed by Governor Sepulveda with 


the loss of threc soldiers killed and veral 
wounded. The Governor, however, conclud 
ed to surrender on Friday afternoon, and in 
notitving General Reyes that he would do so 
was taken prisoner and placed in the military 
prison. General Reyes then publicly pro- 
claimed martial law over the State and as 


sumed the military Governorship, to which 
he had been appointed by the National Senate 
at the City of Mexico. 

Quiet has been restored at Monterey, Mexico, 
but there is an undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
with the Military Government 

General Ballestares has been appointed Mili 
tary Governor of the State of Nuevo Leon 
Ex. Governor Sepulveda has been released from 
imprisonment. Businces in Monterey is al- 
ready recovering. 

Riel was buricd at St. Boniface on Saturday, 
About 700 bhalf-breeds were present. 
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THE KEILEY CORRESPONDENCE. 


We confess to having read the Keiley corre- 
spondence, which has just been laid before Con- 
gress, with a good dealof bewilderment. Mr. 
Bayard apparently considers the function of 
representing the United States abroad as an 
office in the gift of a foreign government, to 
which our Government is entitled to nominate 
whom it pleases; and holds that the foreign 
Government has no right to refuse to 
confirm the appointment, unless the nominee 
is disqualified under the Constitution of the 
United States. It is true he did not take this 
ground in the beginning, for he recognized 
‘*the full and independent right of the King of 
Italy to decide the question of the personal ac- 
ceptability to him of an envoy,” but he aban- 
doned it as soon as Italy had rejected Mr. 
Keiley. When Mr. Bayard came to try 
to send him to Vienna, and the Austrian 
Government refused to receive him, he took 
the position that the Emperor was bound to 
receive him because the reasons he gave for 
rejecting him were not recognized as good ones 
by the laws of the United States and American 
public opinion. Throughout the remainder of 
the discussion Mr. Bayard’s contention was 
that the Emperor had not complete discretion 
in the matter; that if he rejected Keiley, it 
must be for reasons which Americans would 
approve. 

He therefore examines the reasons, and finds 
the principal one, Mrs. Keiley’s religious faith, 
to be one which Americans cannot approve, 
and, therefore, concludes (apparently) that Mr. 
Keiley had a right to go to Vienna whether 
the Austrian Govern nent wanted him or not, 
and that in refusing to receive him a deep 
and grievous wrong of some kind had been 
inflicted not only on Mr. Keiley, but on 
the American people. He appears, indeed. 
to be of opinion that Count Kalnoky ought 
to have examined the United States Constitu- 
tion before acting in the matter, as he 
would there have found that “no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust,” and that ‘‘ Congress 
shall make no law respecting the establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

Now, on the theory which Mr. Bayard has 
himself accepted, and which all civilized gov- 
ernments have always acted on, this discus- 
sion is, to put it mildly, absolutely irrelevant. 
The Constitution and laws of the United States 
and the opinions of the American people of 
course govern the qualifications of all officers 
who are to exercise their functions on American 
soil or in American ships; but they do not 
and cannot govern the qualifications of officers 
who are to exerci e their functions in the ter- 
ritory of other nations. We cannot, and never 
could, send any kind of men we pleased to 
be consuls or ministers in foreign coun- 
tries. The Emperor of Austria is not 
tound to grant the enormous social privileges 
and legal immunities with which international 
usage surrounds diplomatic representatives 
in his own capital, to anybody whom we 
choose to pick out for the purpose. The 
American Mission is not an office in his gift 
which he is obliged to bestow as we direct. 
It is well settled that a foreign representative 





must be a man with whom the Government 
to which he is accredited will find it agree- 
able to transact business—that is, whose 
character, attainments, and manners will 
make official intercourse with him easy and 
pleasant. It is nothing to the purpose that 
he would make a good member of Congress 
or collector of internal revenue, or that the 
American people do not object to his religion, 
or his culture, or his opinions, or his clothes. 
It is not with the American people he has in 
this case to do, but with foreigners who- are 
not subject to American laws, nor familiar with 
American usages, nor responsible to American 
opinion. 

This is not the whole of the matter, how- 
ever. In all European capitals the foreign 
Ministers form, ez-officio as it were, part of the 
best society of the place. Everybody con- 
nected with the Government, from the sove- 
reign down, is expected to invite them to balls, 
dinners, and receptions, on a footing of equality 
with the highest class in that community. 
If these civilities were not offered in any par- 
ticular case, it would be considered, and justly 
considered, a slight to the country which the 
Minister represented, as well as to him person- 
ally. In European capitals, too, and in Vienna 
above all capitals, this official society has 
prejudices and requirements and notions of 
various sorts, which we here either know 
nothing of or consider absurd, but which 
there are very important and have, in fact, 
for social purposes the force of fundamen- 
tal rules. Therefore, into the question of 
the acceptability of a Minister at a foreign 
court there always enters the question 
whether there is anything about him and 
his wife, in the matter of opinions, ante- 
cedents, occupation, creed, or manners, 
which will prevent their being cordially re- 
ceived on a footing of perfect equality with 
the other ladies and gentlemen of the court 
circle. To allow any man, and especially ¢ 
married man, therefore, to come to a capital in 
a diplomatic capacity, who would not be cor- 
dially received or whom anything in his _his- 
tory or qualities would expose to social 
rebuffs, would, on the part of any civilized 
government, be a most unfriendly act. When 
the Foreign Minister of any government has 
reascn to believe that an envoy is being 
sent to him whose family the society of 
the place will not tolerate, it is not simply his 
right but his duty to do what Count Kalnoky 
did in this case—refuse to reccive him. 

Count Kalnoky, however, managed the 
matter badly. He ought not to have given 
any reasons for refusing Keiley. Above all, 
he ought not to have said one word about 
Mrs. Keiley. The way in which this lady’s 
name has been bandied about in the mat- 
ter, agd made notorious in two hemi- 
spheres, as that of the victim of a social 
snub, is the most deplorable feature of the 
trouble. Mr. Bayard is one of the last men 
on the continent to whom we should think of 
giving lessons as to what a gentleman should 
do in any case calling for a gentleman’s 
tact and discretion, but we must express sur- 
prise that he did not, as soon as he got the 
smallest hint from the Austrian Gov- 
ernment that the objections to Mr. Keiley 
were social in their nature, drop the mat. 





ter promptly, if only for Mr. and Mrs. 
Keiley’s sake. He ought not to bave said one 
word more about it except to Mr. Keiley. 
When A asks B for an invitation for C to B’s 
house, and is refused it on the ground that B 
does not care for C’s acquaintance, he does not 
demand B’s reasons, or denounce him in the 
newspapers for his intolerance or for not 
liking Mrs, C’s manners. 

To see the inherent absurdity of our position 
one has only to ask one’s self what the Em- 
peror of Austria would have had to @o, if he 
had surrendered to Mr. Bayard’s reasoning. 
Suppose Mr. and Mrs. Keiley to have gone 
to Vienna. They would not have been receiv- 
ed in the best Austrian society, on account of 
Mrs. Keiley’s faith. If Count Kalnoky had 
asked them to official dinners or balls, other 
people would have refused to meet them or ig- 
nored their presence. The same thing would 
have happened at Court. Every day’s social 
gossip would have had a tale of humiliation 
and annoyance inflicted on the Keileys. Their 
position, in short, would have been intolera- 
ble to self-respecting people. The Emperor’s 
or Count Kialnoky’s indignation would have 
been roused, let us suppose, by this exhibition 
of meanness and intolerance. Now fancy 
either of them going about to people who 
did not invite the Keileys, or refused to 
call on them or notice them in public 
places, and asking them whether they were 
aware that the Constitution of the United 
States forbids the imposition of religious 
tests, or the establishment of religion, and 
that the President and Congress can make 
no inquiry into the religious belief of any offi- 
cial; that ‘‘ religious liberty is the chief corner- 
stone of the American system of government, 
and provisions for its security are embedded 
in the written charter and interwoven in 
the moral fabric of its laws; that any- 
thing that tends to invade a right so es- 
sential and sacred must be carefully guard- 
ed against, and that Americans, ever mind 
ful of the sufferings and sacrifices necessary 
to obtain it, will never consent to its im- 
pairment for any reason or under any pre- 
text whatsoever; that in harmony with this 
essential law is the almost equally potential 
unwritten law of American society that awards 
respect and delicate consideration to the wo- 
men of the United States, and exacts deference 
in the treatment at home and abroad of the 
mothers, wives, and daighters of the republic.” 
Suppose these words of Mr. Bayard’s to have 
been read to people who did not ask the 
Keileys to dinner; would not the laughter have 
been Homeric ? 


SE Ee ee 


THE NAVY PROBLEM. 


We have long heard that our navy does not 
possess a single ship which could fight a first- 
class modern iron-clad, that the bureau system 
is extravagant and inefficient, that we have 
nothing of value to show for the $75,000,000 
expended on our navy since 1868, and that it is 
time something was done. The difficulty bas 
been that neither Congress nor the Depart- 
ment had any definite idea what should be 
done, and so each Congress and each Secretary 
has bequeathed the problem to bis successors. 
Indeed, one of the great defects of the bureau 
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system has been that the head of the Depart- 
ment could not exert any effective control over 
the working of his eight independent and yet 
connected and interacting bureaus. To this, 
and perhaps on account of this, must be added 
that the Navy Department is the one which 
the head has least been expected to control. 
Mr. Whitney is entitled to the credit of not 
only placing the weakness of his department 
ina clearer light than his predecessors have 
done, but of showing a better grasp of the situ- 
ation. The idea with which nearly every man 
takes high office is that he has only to sit at his 
desk and cull out the best from the advice ten- 
dered him in order to have all the guidance he 
requires in the performance of his duties. 
The truth is, that, in the situation in which Sec- 
retary Whitney is now placed, the best men 
and the best advice can be got only by diligent 
search on his part; and as we read his report, 
we fancy that he has some faint perception of 
this truth. The remedy he proposes would 
hardly have been found without looking 


for it. Instead of eight bureaus, each with its 
independent administrative machinery, he 


would divide the work of the department into 
three branches, whose operations could not 
conflict at any point. First, he would have 
a Department of Finance and Accounts, to be 
charged with all the contracts, and to do all 
the purchasing, auditing, and accounting. 
Under the present system every bureau adver 
tises separately for proposals, and makes its 
own independent purchases. 

Next would come the Department of Ma- 
terial and Construction, which would have 
entire charge of the building and repair 
of the ship, and of her care when not in com- 
mission. This branch would do most of the 
work now divided between the four bureaus 
of construction, engineering, ordnance, and 
equipment. The third branch would be that 
of the fleet and personnel. It would take 
charge of the ship from the time when the 
second branch had fitted for service, supply 
her with officers and men, and direct her move- 
ments. 

This plan has the appearance of being cire- 
fully worked out, and well adapted to the re- 
quirements of the situation so far as mere 
organization is concerned. The real dith- 
culties will begin when it is put into a sufli- 
ciently definite form for actual practice. No 
amount of legislation or administration will 
avail anything unless the proper material is at 
band. It is impossible to read the Secretary’s 
description of the process by which the British 
Government secures the best engines, without 
seeing that the condition to which our mercar- 
tile marine has been reduced by bad legislation is 
largely the cause of the failure in our naval 
management. England gets her engines, not 
by commissioning officers to design them, but 
by utilizing the talents of her private engine 
builders. So far as we are behind her in the 
number and experience of our engine builders, 
so far are we at a disadvantage in putting her 
method into practice. 

The men who attempt to inaugurate any radi- 
cal improvement in our system of naval ad- 
ministration will be hampered by a cause of 
which it would be hardly appropriate to take 
official notice. Our navy has been until recently, 
and we believe stil! is, organized into two hos- 
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tile camps, each with its machinery for political | tinguishing the allegiance of the Ottoman sub 
action. One camp is that of the line—the navy | ject. He reiterates the declaration, familiar in 
proper, from ensign to admiral; the other that | Presidential messages from 1860 to 1870, that 


of the staff, or civil branch—surgeons, pay 
masters, and engineers. The object of eachis 
to influence legislative and executive action in 
such way us to gain for itself every possible 
advantage over the other. Each holds its secret 
meetings, levies assessments, and employs 
counsel, The moral influence which these as 
sociations exert by spurring their members to 
promote their class interests is perhaps yet 
more potent than their action as a body. 
That the influence of such associations is bad in 
the extreme, no one acquainted with political 
machinery in Washington need be told. The 
reason why their influence enters into the ques 
tion of administrative reform is that no scheme 
for such reform is possible without seriously 
affecting the interests of one or both parties, 
and it will be difficult, if not impossible, to get 
any measure through Congress which either 
side opposes. Efforts have been made by the 
heads of both the War and Navy Departments 
to get rid of this disturbing clement by prohib 
iting officers from attempting to intluence 
legislation. It is very suggestive that while 
the War Department has been fairly successful 
in this, the Navy Department never has; and 
naval officers of rank have even gone so far us 
to deny the right of the Secretary to impose 
any such restrictions on their action. 

The best feature of the report is the clear 
view of the requirements of naval education. 
The first requisite to the possession of a modern 
navy is the skill to construct it, and this is just 
what our system of education fails to give us 
A greater backward step was never taken than 
when Congress, on the motion of Mr. Robeson 


abolished the separate class of cadet engineers 
at the Naval Academy, and prescribed th 
same course of study to all. We must now go 
in the other direction, and train men to be con- 
structing engineers from the beginning 


NATURALIZATION AND EXPATRIATION, 
THe President's message contains several refer- 
ences to the position of our naturalized citizens 
abroad, and recommends certain reforms in 
our laws concerning the acquisition and loss of 
citizenship. 
terances on these topics would have needed no 
commentary. The ‘right of expatriation,” 
which our Government had for seventy years 
been striving to establish, had then recently 


Fifteen years ago Executive ut- 


obtained international recognition by a series 
of treaties with the German and = Scan. 
dinavian States of the Continent and with 
Great Britain. The details of the contest and 
the questions of municipal and international 
law involved were at that time fresh in every- 
body’s memory. But the main points in dis 
pute were so satisfactorily settled by the trea 
ties concluded in 1868 and the years immediately 
following, and the operation of these treaties 
has been, on the whole, so smooth and noiseless, 
that there has been little oceasion of late years 
to discuss these once so hotly mooted ques 
tions, 

The President reminds Congress that Tur 
key does not yet recognize the right of expatri- 
ation—i. ¢., does not attach to naturalization 
acquired in a foreign country the effect of ex 





‘*the United States must hold, in their inter 
course with every Power, that) the = status 
zens is to tne respected 
It is to be hoped that Minister Cox will 


have better success with the Porte than his 


of their cu 


predecessors It is also to be hoped that 
representatives in Russia and Switzerland will 
be instructed to press for a solution of this 
question. Russia denies absolutely the right 
of the native Russian to expatriate hime 
and although the Swiss law recognizes foreign 
naturalization as one of the conditions of ex 
patriation, it does not make expatriation the 
necessary result of such naturalizatiot Phi 
local authorities of the abandoned domicile 
must declare that they have no objection 
the change of nationality 

In reference to the position of our naturalized 


ciuzens in Germany, the President makes a 


Statement not technically accurate Ile walls 
Attention to “'an apparent: tendency 

part of the Imperial Government to exteonad tie 
SCOPM of the residential restrictions to whiel 


returning naturalized crtizensof Germat 


are asserted to be liable under the laws of the 
Empire There are no ‘residential restric 
tions” to which expatriated Germans, retur 
ing to Germany, an liable under the laws 
} of the Empire,” except: such restrictions 
ure imposed upon all aliens, whether of 
German origin or not German law 4 
mits the Government to expel aliens w “ 
presence is) regarded as undesirabk Ga 
mans who have been naturalized in America 


are, by the Bancroft treaties, aliens, and. thet 
tore s ibject to such expuls on ‘he riaht « 
every State to expel aliens is indubitabl Phe 
United States has always exercised this right 
in the case of criminals and paupers shipped 
here from Europe, and the present Adminis 
trauion = has 


cised in the CTS of all Chinese labor 


directed that it) be exer 


ers immigrating by way of Canada. In 
ternational comity gives the State whose citi 
zen is expelled from the territory of a friendly 
Power the right to ask for explanation. Ir 
ternational gives to no State the right to 
demand that its citizens be permitted to reside 
in the territory of another Mate. Such 9 right 
nust be sought in the express provisions of a 
treaty 

This brings us to the real question, which 
the Presidents statement tends to obscure 
‘Lhe Bancroft treaties are sometimes imagined to 
give to our naturalized citizens of German ori 
gin the rightto return to Germany and to dwell 
there unmolested for the space of two years, 
In point of fact, those treaties contain no such 
It is stipulated 
that the German who resides in the United States 
for five years and obtains our naturalization 


provision, express or implied, 


shall be regarded by the German Government 
as an American. But if he returns to Ger 
many and takes up his residence there without 
the intention of returning to the United States, 
he shall be deemed to have renounced his 
American naturalization, The absence of any 
intention to return to America may be assumed 


| to exist if he resides in Germany uninterrupted 
| ly for two years, 


It is this last clause 
which bas been assumed to give the German 
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naturalized in America the right to reside in 
Germany for two years. It obviously does 
nothing of the kind. It is simply said that 
such a person, having actually resided in Ger- 
many for two years, is estopped from claiming 
American citizenship and American protection. 
The treaties give him no right to reside there 
two years, or two months, or two.days, without 
the conscnt of the Government. 

The Imperial Foreign Office has uniformly 
insisted upon this interpretation, In 1878 Mr. 
Julius Riiumer, a naturalized citizen of the 
Urited States, was expelled from Germany 
fou: months after his return; and Mr. Philips- 
born defended the action of his Government 
on the ground that the existing treaties did not 
affect the right of expulsion. Our Govern- 
ment appears not to have questioned the strict 
legality of the German position, but urged that 
any general employment of the right of expul- 
sion would be a breach of comity and a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Bancroft treaties. 

Fraudulent naturalization in the United 
States has been a source of great annoyance to 
our Government in its diplomatic relations; 
and the recommendations of the President on 
this point deserve serious consideration. He 
calls attention to the fact that our legislation con- 
tains no ‘*statutory means for renouncing citi- 
zenship by an American Citizen, native-born or 
naturalized.”” Whether citizens of the United 
States had the “‘right of expatriation” was a ques- 
tiou hotly discussed a quarter of a century ago. 
Eminent Justices of the Supreme Court, among 
them Story, denied it, oditer; Kent also denied 
it. Attorney-General Cushing, on the other 
hand, affirmed it in an elaborate opinion. But 
this was clearly an opinion made to order. 
Foreign governments had been asking awk- 
ward questions about the state of our law, 
and the State Department needed an answer. 
The Attorney-General furnished the answer 
needed. But whatever the law was before 
1868, it is commonly supposed that since that 
time the right of expatriation has been firm- 
ly established. The Act of July 27, 1868, de- 
clares that expatriation isa ‘‘ natural and in- 
herent right,” and that any denial of this right 
is ‘‘inconsistent with the fundamental principles 
of this Government.” In fact, this law did 
not change the situation in the least. In order 
that a person may expatriate himself, it must be 
in his power to do something in consequence 
of which the law will divest him of his citizen- 
ship. As long as the law does not specify to 
what acts it will attach this result, it is impos- 
sible to say whether any act will or will not be 
adequate. 

Only one attempt has been made since 1868 
to reform our law in this respect; and it is very 
fortunate that the attempt failed. A bill was 
introduced into Congress to deprive of citizen- 
ship any American who should reside abroad 
two years, unless he made declaration, during 
that pericd, before a minister or consul of the 
United States, of his intention to return. 
This bill was obviously suggested by the two- 
years’ clause of the Bancroft treaties. But 
there is a wide difference between a naturalized 
citizen of the United States who returns to his 
native country and lives there two years, anda 
native American who passes two years abroad 
in study or travel; and the legislator has no 
right to presume that the intention to return is 

’ 








equally absent in both cases. It is to be hoped 
that this crude proposition will not be revived. 
Such a solution of the question is objectionable 
from the international as well as the national 
standpoint. No country in the world makes the 
foreign-born resident a citizen by virtue of two 
years’ residence. Such a bill as that described 
would therefore create hetinathlose—men with- 
outa country. The true solution, from the in- 
ternational standpoint, is to attach the result of 
expatriation to all acts, and to those acts only, 
by which the American citizen gains a new na- 
tionality. Such acts are the acquisition of a for- 
eign naturalization and the marriage of an 
American woman to a foreigner. 

Further, in case of double nationality exist- 
ing from birth, Congress should provide for a 
renunciation of American citizenship. Such a 
double nationality exists— 

1. In the case of the children of alien pa- 
rents born within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

2. In the case of children of American pa- 


rents born abroad, when the State in whose 
territory they are born regards them as its 


citizens. 

In both classes of cases the English Act of 
1870 provides for a ‘‘ declaration of alienage ” 
to be made by the sujet mixte on reaching ma- 
jority. 


VOTING HABITS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
AN immense amount of matter has been 
published in partisan newspapers of late years 
about the ratio of votes cast in Presidential 
elections to possible voters in different parts of 
the Union. The bulk of it has been absolutely 
worthless stuff, since it was only a reckless 
juggling with figures to make them sustain 
certain theories. The most common way 
has been to declare that the returns from 
certain Southern States in 1880 and 1884 
showed that Republicans were — generally 
kept from voting, and that the elections were 
consequently unfair, because the proportion of 
votes to adult males reported by the census 
was very small, while in certain selected 
Northern States it was very Jarge. This left 
quite out of view the fact that in these North- 
ern States there had been a close contest be- 
tween the two parties, which naturally brought 
voters generally to the polls, while in the 
Southern States cited the Republicans had 
made no real fight, and as a result many of the 
other party did not take the trouble to cast 
their ballots—precisely as has happened more 
than once, mutatis mutandis, at the North. 
The public is naturally weary of such profit- 
less twisting of election returns and census fig- 
ures. But there is a broad and inviting field 
for inquiry in the rather dreary-looking wastes 
of political almanacs and census reports, which 
has never been cultivated. Do men nowadays 
vote as generally as their fathers did? What 
effect has the infusion during the past genera- 
tion of a vast foreign element produced 
upon our voting habits? Has the average 
citizen become more or less conscientious about 
discharging the first duty of citizenship ? How 
has the wonderful growth of the nation affect- 
ed the operation of that basic principle upon 
which it was established? These are ques- 
tions which must often suggest themselves to 








any thoughtful observer of this great experi- 
ment in self-government. Fortunately, it is 
possible to answer them with scientific accu 
racy, and, more fortunately still, the answers 
are in the highest degree reassuring. 

Once in twenty years the national census has 
been taken in the same year that a President 
was elected, and thus a basis has been fur- 
nished for determining the ratio of votes to 
voting population. In 1800 and again in 
1820 there was no popular vote in many of 
the States, Presidential electors being chosen 
by the legislatures, but by 1840 all of the 
States except South Carolina had adopted 
the system of a popular election. There are 
therefore three Presidential contests, cover- 
ing a period of forty years, as to which 
diligent scrutiny will reveal the percentage of 
men in each State who went to the polls. The 
revolution in the suffrage qualifications in the 
old slave States since the ante-bellum period 
excludes them from consideration, while seve- 
ral large States in the West were still Territo- 
ries in 1840. But New England, the Middle 
States except Delaware, and Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois in the West, make a round dozen 
of States which furnish a fair basis for com- 
parison, containing as they do nearly half the 
whole population of the country. 

To discover how large a proportion of men 
voted in each contest, one must first find the 
number of males above the age of twenty-one 
reported by the census, in any State, then get 
the total vote of the State from a political al- 
manac, and divide the latter by the former. 
When a preliminary State election called out a 
larger vote than was cast for President later in 
the year, as, for example, in Pennsylvania in 
October, 1860, and in Maine in September, 
i880, the vote for State officers is to be taken. 
The following table shows the number out of 
every thousand males above the age of twenty 
me who voted in each State at the three elec 


tions : 

1840 1860 1880 
Maine “a 832 763 7389 
New Hampshire. 874 808 821 
Vermont. ..... pies tats 75l 375 F29 
Massachusetts. .. .......... 663 517 562 
Khode Island.. ee 316 S80 
re 766 714 749 
See 780 682 785 
New Jersey........... 813 752 818 
Pennsylvania.. 784 732 799 
ca Cau ee 854 823 877 
SN, ovine cc asinaasadebonke 867 903 944 
I a hich tahaensha.k Kassones dents 8357 806 781 


The first thing which strikes the eye is the 
uniformity with which the ratio of voters fell 
off between 1840 and 1860, despite the fact 
that the struggle which ended in Lincoln’s 
election was as exciting as that which placed 
Harrison for a month in the White House. 
Rhode Island is the solitary exception to the 
rule in the East, and the change in that 
State was due to special local causes— for 
one thing, the abolition soon after the elec- 
tion in 1840 of the old property qualification 
of a $134 freehold, so far as native-born citi- 
zens were concerned; and for another, the 
hot fight which brought Sprague to the front 
in 1860, Indiana is the only other State which 
gained, and this is easily explicable on the 
ground that it was already by that time coming 
to be recognized as one of the close ‘‘ pivotal 
States,” upon which the managers of both par- 
ties concentrated their efforts. 

Local reasons might account for a smaller 
proportional vote in some cases. It is easy, 
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for example, to see why Vermont voters may 
have felt more interest in the election of 1840, 
when the Democrats of the State had been able 
to make a good showing in 1836, than in 1860, 
when the political sentiment had become over- 
whelmingly Republican. But there must have 
been some general cause to produce so general 
aresult. That cause was undoubtedly the great 
tide of foreign immigration which set in during 
this period, and which repeatedly landed 
on our shores in a single year more than 
half as many people as had come during the 
whole decade between 1880 and 1840. A con- 
siderable percentage of these newcomers were 
very slow about becoming naturalized, and 
consequently were disqualified from voting in 
1860. The census of 1840 did not show the 
nativity of our population, but the best 
authorities place the whole number of foreign- 
born inhabitants in the country that year at 
only 860,000, while by 1860 it had mounted to 
4,138,697. The unnaturalized element was 
consequently but trifling in 1840 as compared 
with 1860. The proportion of foreign-born to 
every thousand people in each of the States in 
1860 and 1880 was as follows: 


1860 1880 
Maine... .... sickest, aa 91 
New Hampshire.. » 64 133 
i... ee eer . 104 123 
Massactusetts..... ....... 211 249 
Rhode Island... Samer 214 268 
Connecticut . SARE Nae ree e a e 175 209 
New York..... ocala de ; 258 238 
New Jersey...... .. . 183 196 
Pennsylvania. . Ore 137 
eee he nl i aeeedeaa. 1233 
IN 6c. csscasbwesves ee 73 
PING 555 s5 60000 las oo. aan 189 


It will be seen that the falling off in the vote 
between 1840 and 1860 is usually most marked 
in the States where the foreigners settled in 
largest numbers, as New York and Massachu- 
setts; the educational test and the poll-tax in 
the latter State being especially serious obsta- 
cles in their way to the ballot-box. The phe- 
nomenal smallness of foreign element in 
Indiana, while immig not only settled in 
large numbers in Olio but pressed past 
her in still larger numbers into Illinois—an ano- 
maly which continues to the present day—was 
one thing which rendered it possible for her to 
gain in fulness of vote while her next neighbors 
on both sides lost. 

It is worth noting here, by the way, that the 
reason why the Western States cast a larger 
proportional vote than the Eastern ones, espe- 
cially in the earliest contest, is to be found in 
the census statistics of age. The new States 
were, of course, chiefly settled by vigorous men 
in the prime of life, many of whom came from 
New England, while the weak, the old, and 
the infirm seldom became pioneers. Of two 
communities, other things being equal, the 
larger vote will be cast by the one which has 
the greater proportion of active men—that is to 
say, men who are between twenty-one and 
fifty years of age. Compare Vermont, the 
greatest colonizing State of the Union, with 
Illinois, and it will be found that in the New 
England State only 74 per cent. of the adult 
males in 1840 were between twenty-one and 
fifty, and that 6 per cent. had passed the age of 
seventy, while in’ Illinois 87 per cent. of all 
were between twenty-one and fifty, and only a 
trifle over 1 per cent. had reached seventy. As 
New Englanders continue to emigrate to the 
West, the same principle stil] holds, though 








with diminished force as the nearer Western 
States themselves grow old. 

The most striking lesson of these tables is 
found by comparing the figures for 1860 and 
1880. We have seen that the proportion of 
men who voted sank almost everywhere be 
tween 1840 and 1860, the average falling off in 
the dozen States being from 791 to 782 per 1,000 
We have seen that this falling off coincided with 
and was largely due to the element of immigra 
tion, the number of foreigners having risen from 
a trifling percentage in 1840 to an average of 175 
out of every 1,000 people in these States in 
1860. The first effect of immigration was thus 
to diminish the proportion of men who par 
ticipated in the government of the country. 
Immigrants continued to pour in upon us in 
still larger floods after Despite the 
growth of native population, foreigners came 
in such numbers that the census of 1880 showed 


1860). 


a greater percentage of foreign-born in most of 
these States than in their smaller popula 
tions of twenty years before, and the average 
proportion of foreigners to all the people in the 
whole dozen States was almost identical in the 
two eras—175 out of 1,000 in 1860 and 178 out of 
1,000 in 1886. Moreover, there had grown up 
to their majority during this period hundreds 
of thousands of men who were the children of 
such immigrants, so that the percentage of 
adult males who were either born abroad them 
selves, or were the sons of foreign-born parents 
was far larger in 1880 than in 1860, 

gut while the ratio of foreign-born has held 
constant, and the element which was purely 
native in descent has markedly decreased, th 
tirst table given above shows that the vote was 
relatively fuller in 1880 than in 1860 for every 
State but two—HLllinois and Rhode Island. The 
falling off in [linois was small, and ts readily 
accounted for when one reflects that in 1860 
the State was a hotly contested battle-cround be 
tween the followers of Lincoln and Douglass, 
while in 1880 it was certain from the opening of 
the campaign that it would go for Garfield. 
The larger falling off in Rhode Tsland is also 
due in part to the fact that her polities had be 
come so one-sided that the Republicans nx 
longer have a close fight, while the retention of 
the property qualification for the foreign-born 
keeps a larger number from voting as the pro 
Rhode Island 


and Illinois aside, every State has gained, and 


portion of foreigners increases 


some of them remarkably, as New York from 
682 to 785 votes per 1,000 
number the ratio has risen fr 
1,000, 


For the whol 
m 732 to TS9 per 
After twenty years, during which th 
infusion of the foreign strain in our national 
blood became decidedly stronger, the propor 
tion of men who discharged the prime duty of 


| citizenship became sensibly larger 


Nor is this all. Not only have we made a 


| distinct gain upon 1860, but we have pra 


educational test, 


tically regained the pesition held in 1840. In 
truth, if Massachusetts, with her poll-tax and 
and Rhode Island, with her 
property qualification, be left cut of the ac 
count, we have improved upon 1840. For the 
twelve States the prc portion of vcters was 791 
in 1840, and 789 in 1880, while with Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island out, the figures for 
the rest are S09 in 1840, and 816 in 
During the five years before the last census 
was taken,more than a million and a quarter of 


1880, 





foreigners entered the country, who were ck 


| 
\ 
} 


barred from naturalization before the su 
ceeding Presidential election by the tive-v: ur 
clause of the law, while in 1840 this element 
was very small, In other words, of the-znet 
who had the right to vote, a decidedly larger 


in ISSO than 


percentage nin 
Is4i). 


about, pot only in the face of a vast foreign 


went to the polls 


This result, moreover was leu uuht 


immigration, but also in spite of the fact that the 
‘lection of 1840 was a much more exciting affan 
in most of the States than that of ISSO lt 


Pennsylvania, for example, then an ‘* October 


State,” tor whose verdict the whole country 
waited, it was ‘‘nip and tack” between t! 
W higs and the Democrats from the start in IN40 
and Harrison only won by 349 votes in mor 
than SS 000, while ISSO if was a fe me 


conclusion that Gartield would carry the Stat 
yet 709 Pennsylvanians went to the polls | 
1880 for everv 784 in 1S40.) In like manner 
Vermont, although for a quarter of a century 
it had always gone Republican by two or thre 
to one, turned out fo the polls almost as wen 


rally in ISS0 as when the Democrats made a 





respectable sort of fightin 1840, and th tao 
despite i cous ck rable IHhcwminye Meceanw ¢ of 
French Canadians and other foreigners who ck 
not become naturalized Such facts as thes 
show that the common impression that th 
men of to-day are less conscientious about 
voting than the men of the last generation is 
misconception (ry thee contrary us the 
country grows older and its larger population 
becomes more diversified in. its character, the 
American etazen is more faithful to the prime 
| duty of citizenship than when our population 
was only athird as numerous and was nr 


markably 


nature, No 


is to the tendencies 


homowenes ls in its 
+} , : . 
more significant revelation 


of our governmental svstem could be mad 


SALISBURY GLADSTONE, AND PARNELI 


Put: political situation in England is now 


clearly defined, and it leaves the Tones aad 


Parnellites together in a majority of two over 
the Liberals. A more correct way of putting 
it would be, however, to say that it leaves the 
Liberals three short of a majority over the 
Tories and Parnellites combined. The Tories 
have no chance of any steady support from the 
Parnellites, without purchasing it by conces 
sions which would cause the disappearance of 
the latter from the House of Commons alto 
gether 

But even if Salisbury were sure of their sup 
port, they do not give him a working majority. 
A minister needs not only two votes to spare, 
but about fifty to give him proper control of the 
House of Commons. This used to be the rule 
when parties were far better disciplined than they 
are now. There has to be margin enough in favor 
of the Government to provide for absences from 
sickness, laziness, business engagements, and 
personal discontent, as well as for positive deser 
political grounds. In the coming 
with its large body of new members— 


tion on 
Hous . 
nearly one half—and its numerous small cross 
currents of feeling and opinion, this margin will 
doubtless have to be larger. So that, although it 
is open to Salisbury to treat the failure of the 
Liberals to get a clear majority asa reason for not 
resigning before the House meets, according to 
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the practice of late years, it is not open to him to 
undertake to carry on the Government without 
some assurance of support from Parnell, or 
without some arrangement with the Liberals 
which will enable him to dispense with Par- 
nell’s support. 

In like manner Mr.* Gladstone 
undertake to carry on the Government with- 


cannot 


out coming to terms either with Parnell 
or with some section of the Tories. But of 


the two Gladstone is in much the better posi- 
tion, because his own English, Scotch, and 
Welsh force is quite sufficient, if he can get 
Parnell out of the way, to carry on the Govern- 
ment, while if Salisbury were to get Parnell out 
of the way, he would be nowhere. He is, in 
short, truly between the devil and the deep sea. 
The chance of winning over enough Whigs to 
vet him out of his scrape is said to be very 
small. Twenty at the outside is the number 
spoken of as at all likely at this crisis, when the 
country is apparently going Radical with a 
rush, to risk their political future by going 
over to the Tories, 

The first business before both sides, there- 
fore, as everybody now recognizes, is to settle 
with Parnell. Until this is done, Parliamentary 
government in England is paralyzed in a way for 
which there is no cure but the revolutionary ex- 
pulsion of his followers from the House. Par- 
nell’s estimate of the force with which he would 
appear in the new Parliament has proved strictly 
correct. He said he should have eighty-five mem- 
bers from Ireland. He has this exactly, plus one 
from England by the capture by an Irishman of 
an English constituency. Ie has expelled the 
Liberals from every Irish seat, and has carried 
every seat in the island, except seventcen, these 
being in Ulster, and he has carried nearly half the 
Ulster seats. For the first time since the Union, 
and, in fact, for the first time in the history 
of the country, the Irish people are fully 
represented in the Legislature. Parnell can, 
therefore, speak for them with an authority 
which no other man has ever had. He has been 
taunted a good deal hitherto with refusing to 
produce a plan for the settlement of the Irish 
question, but he has refused to do so on the very 
good ground that any plan he produced would 
have been received with shouts of abuse and 
ridicule, which would have been justified on 
two grounds—one, that it was wildly impracti 
cable ; the other, that he was not properly au- 
thorized to negotiate it. Both these difficulties 
have probably now disappeared. His terms 
will be seriously discussed, whether objectiona- 
ble or not, and he will be treated as the au- 
thorized agent of Ireland in the negotiations, 

Probably neither Gladstone nor Salisbury will 
wish to say anything until they hear from him, 
and neither will wish to offer anything until he 
knows what the other will offer, Their bargaining 
powers will be put toa very severe test. Each will 
shrink from having it said on the English stump 
that he gave Parnell better terms than his oppo 
nent would have done, or better than Parnell 
would, with longer delay, have accepted. But 
their attitude respectively toward Parnell will 
really be very different, and Parnell is too 
shrewd not to know it. Salisbury and all 
his immediate followers hate the Irish and 
wish they were sunk in the sea, and 
sympathize keenly with the landlords, whom 
they look on as victims of spoliation. They 


, 





never, if they could have helped it, would have 


made the tenants the slightest concession, and 
would not concede home rule to Parnell 
if its concession did not seem necessary 
to the retention of power, and power is to them 
now, to a greater degree than ever before in the 
history of the party, money. In fact, to put 
the matter plainly, they and their friends are 
very hard up—for they, or their fathers and 
brothers, belong mainly to the impoverished 
landed interest—and the salaries of the offices 
are very important to them. If they let ge 
there is no knowing when they will ever touch 
public money again. 

Gladstone and the Liberals, on the other 
hand, though they blundered egregiously in 
their treatment of the Land League agitation, 
have a real sympathy with the Irish people, 
and Gladstone has undoubtedly a strong ambi- 
tion to settle the Irish question forever before 
he quits the stage. Parnell certainly knows 
this very well also, and is doubtless desirous to 
live on friendly terms with the rising 
English democracy. Doubtless, too, he feels 
that his triumph to-day is a suflicient punish- 
ment for the brutality of Forster and the too 
great goodness and purity of Earl Spencer, 
and that he can now afford to be magnani- 
mous. There is, therefore, a much better 
chance of his making terms with Gladstone 
than with Salisbury. 

In considering what those terms will be, we 
may remark that nearly all the published objec- 
tions of the Liberalsto a local legislature in Lre 
land have been drawn from the probability that 
such a legislature would abuse its powers or seek 
to transcend them. We have seen very little 
said, except by half-crazed anti-Irish zealots, 
against giving an Irish legislature such powers 
as are exercised by that of an American State, if 
it were sure to claim no others, and to refrain 
from using these in a spirit hostile to the impe- 
rial Government, so that we should not be sur- 
prised to hear that Parnell’s main or only diffi- 
culty, in the ong run, lay in satisfying the Brit- 
ish public that he was not aiming at the estab- 
lishment of machinery for the humiliation and 
confusion of England. This difficulty it will 
probably be every year now easier for him to 
overcome, owing to the improvement in the 
temper of both sides. 


RENAN’S NEW DRAMA.—IL. 

Paris, November 28, 1885. 
I satp that I would return to the “ Prétre de 
Némi,’ and chiefly to the Preface which Renan 
has found it necessary to write for his * philo- 
sophical drama.” I read the drama first, as I 
wished to form an opinion directly, and I confess 
that it left a painful impression. It seemed to 
me to have what the French call an arvriére- 
govt, which was far from agreeable. The con- 
versations reca]led to me the Greek sophists, the 
enemies of Socrates, ready to defend any opinion 
and playing with ideas and with words, The 
priest, the prophet of the soul, Antistius, seemed 
impossible. I do not speak of the local color, for 
Renan has not even attempted to paint Alba 
Longa and Albans; he has shown us types—the 
reformer, the aristocrat, the patriot, the liberal, 
the believer, the sceptic, the sensualist, the cy- 
nic, the coward. Such types are found and will 
always be found in every country, in every age. 
But what did he mean, after all, by writing this 
drama? The conclusion you would naturally 
draw from it isa profound contempt and indif- 





ference. The world, as it isshown in Alba, looks 
like a pantomime, a farce; it is a curious specta- 
cle, and nothing else. The wise man is the man 
who stands quietly looking on, and is amused by 
men as an artist would be by the transformations 
of clouds and the changes of color. It is the old 
doctrine of Lucretius and of Epicurus: 

“Suave mari magno turbantibus 2#quora magnis,” etc. 
Progress ! What is progress ? Everything is ever 
changing. Reform! The retormer is misunder- 
stood; you cannot pour new ideas into minds 
which are not prepared to receive them. The re- 
former does more harm than good; after vun 
attempts he himself sees that he is becoming ob- 
noxious, and that he must disappear. He acts 
like a false note in a concert. Humanity moves 
on like a milistone, crushing everything under 
its weight and stupidity. When the Priest of 
Némi dies everybody is satisfied, and he is satis 
tied himself; he goes willingly out of a world 
which he tried to change but could not: 

“Je sortirai pour ma part satisfait | 
D’un monde ot action n’est pas la sceur du reve.” 

These verses, which I believe are Baudelaire’s, 
the unfortunate author of ‘Les Fleurs du Mal,’ 
might be placed in the mouth of Antistius. 

Let us see how M. Renan corrects the impres- 
sion which is left by his drama, and how he ex- 
plains the object he had in view: 

“T have attempted in this work to develop an 
idea simular to the Hebrew Messianism—that 1s to 
say, the definitive triumph of religious and moral 
progress, notwithstanding the repeated victories 
of folly and of evil. 1 have tried to show the 
good cause gaining ground, notwithstanding the 
bitternesses, the disgraces, the weaknesses even. 
and the faults of its apostles and its martyrs. 1 
wished to make evident (by injecting them, as 
they do in anatomical preparations) a network of 
truths all tending to the iron law which will 
have it that in politics crime is often recompensed 
and virtue generally punished. The picture is 
necessarily a sad one, as the foreground is occu 
pied by the egoism of the great, the tolly ot the 
people, the impotence of the intelligent, the in- 
famy of a lying priesthood, the weakness of the 
liberal priesthood, the easy deceptions of patriot- 
ism, the illusions of lberalism, the incurable 
baseness of the wicked. I believe the work to be 
healthy nevertheless, for one learns from it not to 
be too much moved by the unstable equilibrium 
of humanity, on seeing the good and the true 
emerge, after all, from the hideous pool where 
screams and rots all that is inert, coarse, and 
impure.” 

M. Renan admits that his new drama is but 
a continuation of his * Phitosophical Dialogues.’ 
These dialogues, it must be confessed, did not find 
favor with the public, though Renan considers 
the dialogue the best form for a phitosophica] 
exposition, as philosophical truths are not like geo- 
metrical truths, and must ever be the subject 
and the occasion of debate. You cannot put 
Euclid, Gauss, or Cauchy in the form of a dia- 
logue; but philosophy will ever be a sort of dia- 
logue between two systems which are not sus 
ceptible of an absolute demonstration. But— 

**I found,” says Renan, ‘that the form of the 
dialogue is not sufficient: we must have some 
sort of action. A free drama, without local color- 
ing, after the fashion of Shakespeare, will allow 
the rendering of much more delicate shades. 
acs ‘Coriolanus* and ‘ Julius Cesar’ are not 
pictures of Roman manners; they are studies 
of ubsolute psychology. I tried, without any 
scenic intention, naturally, to do something 
similar. My dear master and friend, Baron 
d’Eckstein, bad written a drama, the subject of 
which he never tcld me, which began before the 
beginning of the world, by a conversation be- 
tween the Father and the Son in the presence of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

This beats the *‘ Avocat, passons au déluge” of 
Racine’s ‘Plaideurs.” Renan took his fable 
from Strabo, who tells how in the Temple of 
Diana, on Lake Nemi, the priest, in order to have 
a legitimate authority, was bound to kill his pre- 
decessor with his own hand. He imagined a 
priest of Némi who wished to abolish this old 
custom, as well as all human sacrifices, and this 
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priest, Antistius, became the type of the reformer 
who preaches inthe desert and cannot be under 
stood, 

There is perhaps not much modesty in the 
manner in which 
dramas ‘“‘after the fashion of Shakspere.” But 
this hus evidently become a fixed idea with him, 
for the * Prétre de Némi™ is not his first philo- 
sophical drama. ( 


fenan speaks of writing 


He has given us before ** Cali 
ban” and the ‘** Eau de Jouvence,” meant to be 
a seqnel to the ** Tempest.” Renan’s quality of 
mind is very remarkable: nothing can exceed 
the pliability, the elasticity of his intellect. His 
style has sometimes a delicacy, sometimes an 
eloquence, which cannot be equailed ; but he is 
not a creator of types, he has not the poetical 
imagination which can make a new world. His 
heroes, his heroines are but abstractions: they 
have no real life, they are too conscious, they are 
wanting in naiveté. There is more creative 
power in a page of Victor Hugo than in the three 
philosophical dramas of Renan, and there is less 
in the *‘ Prétre de Némi™ than in the first two, 
‘Caliban ” and the ** Eau de Jouvence.” 

I hope I shall not be deemed too severe if T say 
that there is also in the ** Prétre de Némi”™ a cer 
tain lassitude and almost dulness; the style is less 
brilliant; it becomes in some places heavy and 
* Aliquando dormitat Homerus.” 
The priest Antistius, who means to change a re 
ligion, ought to be a iittle of an enthusiast; he is 
helpless, discouraged, he has no faith. Can you 


commonplace 


imagine the reformer saying quietly to himself, 
‘**T see that man needs narrow thoughts”: or, 
* The vulgarity of man makes of moral solitude 
a necessity for whoever rises above the multitude 
by genius or by heart”? Antistius has no sympa 
thy; he asks, ** Would it not be better to abandon 
men tothe errors which they like “” He answers, 
it is true, ‘‘ No, there is such a thing as reason, 
and reason does not exist without man. The 
friend of man must love humanity, since reason 
is only realized in bumanity™: and, ** Number 
less snules of the sea: you are nothing to the 
waves of dreams which humanity will go through 
before it arrives at something which reseinbles 
reason.” 

Antistius, who loves only reason, is insensible 
to love. The sibyl Carmenta bids him in vain, 
‘** Tell the sibyl to be a woman like any other wo- 
man ; order her to become a mother. Let me 
bind a few flowers to my bosom, and crimp 
my hair. Shall we alone be exempted 
from the law of love “ Antistius answers 
coolly that the sibyl must remain a virgin 
She is bound by a vow, and “a vow made 
to the country, to honor, to duty, is always 
valid. . . . The gods to whom jou made 
your vows perhups do not exist, but the di 
vine exists; you belong to it.” This is the style 
of Antistius, and we can only hope that Car 
menta, the sibyl, understood the difference be- 
tween the geds and the godly. Poor Carmenta! 
Renan tells her: ** Your beauty might have in 
spired love. Tant pis! You will die without 
having inspired any other sentiment but terror 

Carmenta wonders why the priest who 
preaches new truths, who is truthful himself, 
forces her, the sibyl, to lie when she speaks to 
the people; and it must be confessed that the 
answer of the priest is extremely sophistical and 
unsatisfactory. Antistius allows Carmenta to 
love him, since woman will never be able to do 
good but for ‘‘the love of a man.” He even 
kisses her on the forehead, and says, ** My sister 
in duty and martyrdom, I love you.” But Car- 
menta must remaina sibyl, and she says : ** Your 
siby] will never leave off her black gown ' 
Sisters dressed in black, whom I augur in the fu 
ture, when people shall come and, in the name of 
reason, hft your veil, refuse to be free, keep 


taithfully your vow of death. Woe to those who 











are converted to vulgar common sense after 
having tasted divine folly !~ 

This perpetual antinomy between vulgar com- 
mon sense and what Renan calls divine folly is 
found all through the new drama. Truth is 
made absurd and common sense stupid. Renan 
answers beforehand in his preface the criticisas 
which may be made against his ** Prétre de Nemi.* 
He defends himself against those who would at 
tribute to him the ideas which are placed in the 
mouth of some of the actors; but if all religious 
or even philosophical faith is shaken, if nothing 
remains in the intellectual world but doubt, we 
hardly see why Antistius should ever, lke a 
phenix, revive 


* Antistius will,” says Renan, 
perpetually revive and perpetually fail, and, 
in the end, it will be found that the totality of his 
defeats will be worth a victory.” He ends with 
these fervid words: 

** In the great crisis which the triumph of posi 
tivism bas produced in our time in moral truths, 
I have defended more than I have diminished the 
part of the ideal. L have not been among the 
timid spirits who think that truth needs sha te, 
and that the Infinite fears the free air. I have 
criticised everything, and whatever people may 
say, [have maintained everything. i. =a 
criticism has done more tor the conservation of 
religion than allthe apologists. We have found 
forGod a rich collection of senonyms, 

In the social order, Renan has asked himself 
the question: 

Who knows if truth is not sad ¢ The edifice of 
human society reposes on a great vacuum, Ws 
have dared to say so, Nothing is more danger 
ous than to skate on thin ice without knowing 
that itis thin. Ihave never believed, in anv order 
of thought, that it was bad to see too well All 
truth is good to know, for all truth well known 
makes man strong and prudent, two things 
equally necessary to those whom their duty, an 
imprudent ambition, or their evil destiny, has 
cal'ed to occupy themselves with the affairs of 
this poor humanity 


Correspondence. 


THE IGNORING OF THE MORAVIAN MIS 
SIONS 
To THE Epitor oF THE Nation 
Sir: In vour review of the * History of the 
Moravian Church, by Bishop de Schweinit 
(Nation, No. 1066), 


our historians about the labors of the Moravians 


the comparative silence of 


in America is explained by the remark that their 
“activity was not conspicuous in the political 
field as was that of the Puritans of New England 
and the Presbyterians of New Jersey, This is 
true and to the purpose, although imdividuals 
like Christian Frederick Post. and, indirectly. 
the missionaries as a body, were of much service 
to the English colonies But another f 
to have some bearing on the matter, namely, the 







ict Seenis 


silence of contemporary rehgious writers. Thus. 
in the * Piain and Faithful Narrative’ which 
Fleazar Wheelock, one of the best fmends of the 
Indians during the colonial period, published in 
successive numbers, as a kind of bulletin, be 
twe'n 1765 and 1775, there is a manifest effort t 
avoid speaking of the United Brethren. In 1772 
David MeLure and Levi Frisbie, Wheelock’s 
pupils, undertook a mission to the Delawares in 
Ohio. They failed chetly because the Mora 
vians, with a considerable body of converts from 
their Eastern missions, were then establishing 
themselves by invitation in the Delaware terri 
tories. The New Englanders saw both the mis 
sionaries and their disciples. and must have 
known why they were themselves politely dis- 
missed. But the ‘ Narrative’ does not make the 
most distant allusion to the Brethren, and men- 
tions, without trying to account for, the singular 
disposition of certain Indians to live like white 
farmers. The cause of this reticence was un- 
doubtedly the general distrust then felt of Mora- 


vian teaching and methods —a distrust wit 
lingered long after it had become pla 
these foreigners were neither | 

Jesuits It survived, too, the irresistible 3 
supplied for vears in western Connect t 
thev were doing the Indians a great d 

B th the religu is peurtie I New | 


Old Lights and the New | ! " 
Brethren as unsafe sj 

unable to speak evil 

monly said nothing. When Mel 

long afterwards a life of his 

had subsided. and he bestow } 


Moravian 
After giving this exa 
odium theolog I may lt ‘ 
size the fact that very ex ’ . Ww 
among the Indians by tx Old | ta Yow 
Light missionaries And it wa 
of something which tf vs j 
with the Moravia: 


tianity unself ) ‘ t { ia 


CONSUMPTION AMON 
rmRN 


ro THE Epitor NA 


man Lift ma \ . 
chusetts statisties rm t \ 


tion in the deat) 


States 
It must. again, be remembered that as “na 
born” are classed all children born of I: 
other foreign parentage, and the well-known pre 
disposing influence of heredity in phthisis must 
be kept in mind. It seems to me that these figures 
which could under other circumstances be fur 
ther developed with interest and profit, show be 
yond doubt that the decrease in the death-rate 
from phthisis in Massachusetts has taken place 
in spite of the infusion in the population cf a 
large foreign element more subject to consumy 
tion than the native. It ismy behef that the de- 
crease is mainly attributable to the prevention 
of phthisis by improved hygiene, especially 
among the native-born, but that some of it must 
be credited to more frequent arrest and cure of 
the actually developed disease through early dh- 
agnosis and more rational treatment.—Yours 
very truly, FRED'K ©. SHATTUCK, M.D, 
BOSTON, December 7, 1886 
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To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 

Sir: In your valuable article of December 5 on 
“ Prolonging Human Life,” it is stated that in 
Massachusetts for the past twenty-five years 
there has been a marked decrease in the number 
of deaths from consumptivn. This sentence fol- 
lows: ** A portion of this decrease may fairly be 
ascribed to the infusion in the population of a 
large foreign element less subject to consumption 
than the In Massachusetts the chief 
immigration is from Ireland. In one seaport town 
which has an unusually large Lrish colony the 
annual number of from consumption 
among them is startling in itself, and far greater 


native.” 


deaths 


than among the natives; thew knowledge and 
practice of the laws of hygiene being naturally 
limited. This fact decidedly strengthens your 
main argument.—Very respectfully, 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., December 11, 1885 





SHORT O AND SHORT A, 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I was much interested to see in your ex- 
amples of phonetic English spelling, taken from 
Mr. Sweet’s work, the pronunciation of & and 6. 
The short o and short a are completely confound- 
ed by the youth of Southern Ohio, Color is pre- 
nounced cilir, done dane, some same, etc. In 
the pronunciation of Greek this practice works 
some confusion, the penultimate vowels of rimaw 
and 4yAéw being pronounced exactly alike. More 
than this, the ear seems unable to distinguish be- 
tween the spoken sounds of omicron and short 
alpha, a failing which is continually made ap- 
parent in correcting orally Greek prose exercises. 
I am inclined to think that the 6 sound is gradu- 
ally disappearing in this part of the country, as 
hot is proncunced like hat, and not the reverse. 
The usage, however, seems limited to those whose 
childhood has been passed in this section, and of 
course there are exceptions among careful speak- 
ers. In New England I think omicron is sound- 
ed, for the sake of convenience, like 0 in not, and 
short alike ain hat; but it is very difficult. al- 
most impossible, to get the former sound here. 
i do not know to what extent the pronunciation 
prevails elsewhere. W. A. M. 


COLLEGE HIL., Onto, December 7, 1885 


MRS. THAYER’S WILD 
COLORADO 


To tHe Epitor or THE Nation: 


FLOWERS OF 


Sirk: We ask for space in your columns to an- 
swer an unwarranted attack made upon a lady, 
Mrs. Emma Homan Thayer, whose book, * The 
Wild Flowers of Colorado,’ 
publish. 

We not only have the word ef Mrs. Thayer, 
which we are perfectly satistied to accept, but 


we have the honor to 


that of eye-witnesses, that the illustrations in her 
book are, as the title-page announces, *: from 
original water-cclor sketches drawn from na- 
ture.” The claim of Miss Alice H. 
friends that Mrs. Thayer's studies were made 
from sketches by Miss Stewart we believe to be 


Stewart's 


as false as the claim of several authoresses un- 
known to fame to the authorship of the Saxe- 
Holme Stories. There seems to be a strange ma- 
nia among a certain class of persons which takes 
the form of a claim upon the successful work of 
others. 

We beg to append a letter received by us from 
Kate Ball McClure, of Denver, which bears the 
same testimony as several others in our posses- 
sion: 

‘*In the Nation of the 29th of October, I saw a 
letter signed ‘L. J. S.’. 1 wish, in the fewest 
words possible, to correct what must be a very 





great mistake. I accompanied the authoress of 
‘Wild Flowers of Colorado, Emma Homan 
Thayer, on her trips over the mountains. and 
saw her paint the flowers so faithfully repre- 
sented in her book. They are not only correctly 
drawn, but are perfect pictures of the wild 
flowers of our State. Having painted for vears 
and given the flora of Colorado special study, I 
feel it only justice to Mrs. Thayer to write this 
letter.” 
CASSELL & Company, Limited. 
739 AND 741 BROADWAY, 
New York, December 3, 1885. 





| We bave received a similar letter from an- 
other companion of Mrs. Thayer on the same 
excursion, “To my 
knowledge Mrs. Thayer did sketch and paint 
from nature most of the flowers produced in 
that book, and such of them as I cannot speak 
of thus positively Miss Stewart does not 
claim.”—Ep. Nation. | 


who. savs: pe rsonal 


CORNELL CONGRESS. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In your edition of November 26 you pub- 
lished a letter describing the ** Students’ House 
of Commons” at Johns Hopkins University. A 
society similar in purpose, but entirely different 
in organization, was established last year at Cor- 
nell University and continues in successful ope- 
ration. A complete Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives were organized. The membership of 
the former was limited to eighteen, and of the 
latter to fifty-four. All students are eligible to 
the House; Juniors, Seniors, and graduates to the 
Senate. The House does the work of State Legis- 
latures in electing the Senators. In both branches 
members are assigned to different States and dis- 
tricts according to politics. To facilitate discus- 
sion and keep up party spirit, no one party is al- 
lowed to have a majority of all the members. 

As far as possible, the methods of the national 
Congress are followed. The Senate and House 
rules govern practice, and bills are referred to 
the usual committees and discussed by them. At- 
tendance in the House this year has varied from 
about thirty-five to forty-five. A senior member 
of the Faculty consented to accept a position re- 
lative to the Congress ccrresponding to that held 
in the national Government by the President of 
the United States, and at the beginning of the 
‘session’ wrote an able message, dealing with 
questions of civil service, tariff reform, currency, 
Indian policy, etc., and especially recommending 
the establishment of a great national university. 

The object of the mock Congress, as stated at 
its organization, is ‘‘ to discuss current and na- 
tional topics, and to acquire a knowledge of the 
Constitution and practice in parliamentary law.” 
As an example of the subjects considered may be 
cited bills for the suspension of silver coinage, 
for the issue of silver certificates, and for the 
distribution of surplus revenue among the 
States. Especially interestmg has been. the de- 
bate upon a proposed Constitutional amendment 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. In the purpose 
bas been not so much to train parliamentarians 
and possible future Congressmen as to enable 
the members to understand current politics, and 
to follow intelligently the course of legislation. 
The plan adopted here seems much better than 
that followed at Johns Hopkins, as it promotes a 
knowledge of the machinery of our own Govern- 
ment, and further does not involve the evident 
inconsistency of debating questions relating to 
American society and institutions in a body mo- 
delled after the British House of Commons. 

F. 


the discussion 


ITHaca, N. Y., December 5, 1885. 
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-tives for holding back. 





THE “MYSTERY” OF THE 
ELECTIONS. 

To THE EptTor oF THE NATION: 

Sr: The elections in England are sufficiently 
interesting iu their bearing on the future of that 
country, but they have, apart from that, a very 
special lesson for us. In your last number you 
refer to them in refutation of the theory of the 
Jefferson Democrats (though I do not see why 
they should be credited with a monopoly of it as 
against the Republicans of recent years), that 
the Civil-Service-Reform Act is wrong because, 
in the absence of offices to distribute among the 
party workers, the interest of the American peo- 
ple in politics will ravidly die out, and it will 
finally be difficult to get them to vote, not to 
speak of taking the trouble to canvass either in 
public or in private. You then say that in Eng- 
land, notwithstanding only a few of the very 
highest offices are in question, and notwithstand- 
ing the severest laws, most stringently executed, 
against the use of money, bribery, or undue in- 
fluence in elections, there never was an electoral 
conflict carried on with greater beat than the 
present one. And you conclude: 


ENGLISH 


‘* Now, what is the meaning of the enormous 
vote which is being polled in England, and the 
intense excitement which is being displayed un- 
der the most discouraging circumstances? Why 
do the workers work, and the candidates run, 
and the orators orate, and the rioters riot, and 
the voters vote, and the committees hire the 
halls, and the people crowd them, wh®n there is 
neither money nor office in the contest ?” 

The answer to these questions seems to me per- 
fectly simple and clear, and that without invali- 
dating the above theory, which, in the present 
state of our politics, it is to be feared, is unfertu- 
nately but too correct. To state definitely the 
Q. E. D.: the political methods in England are 
such as to arouse the interest and enthusiasm of 
the people, while in this country they are not. In 
the first place, the Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties are distinctly divided. No doubt the Con- 
servative of to-day would have been called a Ra- 
dical fifty years ago, and on different questions 
the line is drawn with varying degrees of sharp- 
ness; but still it is well understood that the Libe 
rals are for pushing forward and the Conserva- 
This distinction is main- 
tained in Parliament, the party attitude on every 
question being kept up and intensified by public 
debate. But the crowning difference is in the 
identification of principles with persons. The 
mass of the people have very hazy ideas about 
free trade, local government, Parliamentary 
procedure, or even the land question, but they 
know that Mr. Gladstone and his lieutenants rep- 
resent certain general views of these questions. 
and that it will rest with his Ministry to shape 
the details. Mr. Gladstone is for them the con- 
‘rete embodiment of certain ends which they de- 
sire, and his personal qualities come in as a pow- 
erful reinforcement. The bitter personal hatred 
of Mr. Gladstone in London society is nothing 
more than an expression of fear of the hold 
which he has upon the nameless millions. The 
weakness of the Tories is less in their principles 
than in the fact that they have no champion to 
match with him. 

This personal influence may be a good or bad 
thing, but it is the secret of the excitement of 
the English elections, and it is the only way, ex- 
cept actual fighting, in which masses of men can 
be roused to put forth their strength. This is 
one-nan power, it is true, but it is so only be- 
cause the people believe that he is devoted to 
their interests. If the fiercest opposition could 
fasten on bim a suspicion that he was pursuing 
his own interest as against theirs, he would lose 
his power in a moment. Only the master of a 
standing army can maintaia a position like that, 
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The power is in the will of the people, and there 
is no country in the world where the will of the 
people finds expression as it does in Great Britain 
to day. 

In this country the only real dividing line be- 
tween the parties as such is the possession of 
office. There is not a single question of which it 
can be said to be distinctively Democratic or Re- 
publican, and on every one the dividing line 
among the people wou'd be differently crawn. 
The House :s Democratic and the Senate Repul+ 
lican, but what meaning has the distinction ex 
cept in its relation to the Executive? The com- 
mittees which manage everything are made up 
of both parties, and settle questions upon mo- 
tives of which the country knows nothing, but 
strongly suspects to consist in political trading. 
What debate there is has absolutely no meaning. 
The element of personality is totally wanting. 
There is nobody who in the public mind repre 
sents anything. President Cleveland stands, in 
deed, at the moment, for civil-service reform, 
but not as a principle, and only because the Con 
stitution gives him the power of appoimtment to 
offive; and not as a party leader, for it 1s safe to 
say that both parties in Congress are against 
him. It is simply a question of bis individual 
stubbornness. There is something pathetic in 
the idea of this sinzle and necessarily silent man, 
fighting like Horatius upon the Tiber bridge, and 
without a single voice raised in effective sup 
port. And civil-service reform is, after all, a 
mere administrative detail. It was settled in 
England, once for all, thirty years ago, and no 
one ever thinks of raising it. But on all politi 
cal questions—tariff, silver, navy, currency, In- 
dians, etc.—the President and his Cabinet have 
little more power in determining policy than any 
average citizen. 

The country knew perfectly well, in the elee- 
tion last autumn, that it was not promoting a 
settlement of any of them. The campaign turned 
upon the moral character of the candidates—a 
thing which in England hardly comes into ques- 
tion at all. It was mortifying, but it was only 
another illustration how a widely extended suf- 
frage will have personality for its object, with 
political questions if it can, without them if. it 
cannot. If we expect to substitute political en- 
thusiasm for office-seeking as a motive power, 
we shall have to adopt some method of tying 
politics to personality. 

Political leadership is what the country needs, 
and the solution of that problem is to be found 
in two words only—Cabinet responsibility. 

G. B 

Boston, December 7, 1885. 


VENICE IN SUMMER. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 
Str: Alluding to your interesting paragraph 
about Venice in summer, in last week’s issue, let 
me ask you not to leave your readers in the mis- 
taken opinion that they must choose between the 
canals (whose condition may not be as bad as 
you seem to think) and the flat, shelving Adri 
atic beach. Those who want a swim, as distin 
guished from a dip, go to the swimming bath 
which is moored off shore in the barbor, the Ca 
nale di San Marco. The spot was formerly be- 
tween the Molo and San Giorgio Maggiore, and 
afterward was between the Dogana and Sar 
Giorgio ; perhaps it will be in the old place next 
year, ana perhaps over at the southern side, to- 
ward the Giudecca. Everywhere there is deep 
water—about ¢ight metres off the Molo. about 
six off the Dozgana, at low water. And th 
bather waits until the tide has been flowing 
strongly for at least an hour, and then takes a 
gondola and goes off to the bath-house, and dives 
into pure salt water. It is a pity that no restau- 





’ 
rant sufficient for treakfast, at least, exists at 
the bath: nothing is there but a wretched show 
of drinkables and cakes and biscuits ; in fact, it 
is one of the desiderata at Venice—somne good 
eating-place which enjoys the sea breeze and 
commands a view over the Lagoon For ar 
open-air dinner or breakfast one is obliged t 
go tothe Lagoon, though not by steamboat. un 
less he has to be very saving indeed > why should 
he go by steamboat, with gondoltas ready to take 
him, to wait for him, and to bring him back fer | 
perhaps two francs/ But it is a pleasant pl 
Mi Walts 


and as the guest sits at his little table a 





} 
to be served, he can see the bathers walking out 
to sea in search of water enough to cover them | 
and thinks, if | | 

| 


lmitate them 


e is aswimmer, thac be will not 


But let us insist upon the main point, that Ve- | 
nice insummer is delighttul. It is pleasant in | 
May, pleasant in October, and perhaps pleasant 
And the beauty ot sea and 
sky. the blue light over the Lagoon by day, the 


est of all in August. 


loveliness of the night sky, are not to be tully un 
derstood until one has resided in Venice tn the 
height of summer, R. 8S. 


PHILADELPHIA'S PROVINCTALISM 
To THE Epitor oF Tut NATION 

Sir: Your editorial article of November 26, o1 
“The Lesson of Philadelphia.” does not app 
to Philadelphians as a satisfactory explana 
a state of things which, every one admits, is vers 


wretched. If you have taken the wrong 





and I think you have not, the matter becomes 
hopelessly obscure. If it is not protection, wl 


| 
' 
i 
isit? Your view is confirmed by the fact that | 


Philadelphia has only come under the reproa 
of provincialism since the State at large has |} 
become so violent a champion of pr t 
I am glad that Mr. Harkness has ¢] ft 
dom of your paper to say plainly w 

he, with hundreds of business 

this cits feel t be tl trutl about 
the Pennsvivania Railroad Company. But ther 


is some doubt whether a railroad company whose 











first object is to get an outlet and imilet at New 
York tor its Western traftic, will compass t 
liverance of this commonwealth,” or that "t 
spell will be broken” by its interposition 
Baltimore and Ohio bas treated Baltumore ev 
more shockingly than the Pennsvivania Railroad 
has treated Philadelphia. It is nearly certain 
that if the Baltimore and Oho revolutionize the 
industrial, intellectual, and social cendition 
this city, the result will be incidental to the great 
struggle between the rival compan es. The 
more and Ohio once seriously debated whether it 
should not go around I adelphia. It certainly 
is net coming here with anv avowed regeneratir 
purpose 

For the purposes of tea nga f t lessor 
your articl vas W to t 1 t Na ally 
Philad ans are a bit loath t imit that 4 
tection is the rf t t) vi W ifever tft 
reason of it a s, Ldo not understand how \ 
ol ho looks at t situation with fai d 
ness or judgment can be led to make such stat 
ments as does Y speormee DG Na 
ft No. 1067), about the Quakers and t Da 

DG cone s that the Quakers i tl 
Dut are responsible for I 1aed} sdeg t 
racy Let uote 

I Wuakers four i Philadelphia. Fort 
first years her existence they ntrolled 
her pies t their in 
flu t! z j has alwaves 
iw Ne | t if hist V t is full of 
i t heroism and benev n e essenc 
ff helief 1s resistance to chan of every 
f, tm adress ist is, and ideas, lhey never 

doubt, and they never investigate. They are in- | 


capable of inteliectual inquiry, and they hate it 


The lines lL have ttalicized were eitl wr ’ 
in tl thhost ireless and gros ? ul its 
tated by sor ttv s Som . \ 
speak f tl 1) h. but a ! t 
hvious s tv of | nds " i i 1 

anmoteent @ et e P 
nt that . F 
’ lew 1 t 
iy . s 

DG ha j 
tat nf ( i } 
ib Os t ‘ 
tot read ‘ \ 
| tf iminr . ) 
bodv and t l }? 
he cl ed t me @ 
wiv i! } I atnl \ | 
His stacer nti rea is Ss a ! 
batt ni {Y \ i) t 

i i \ ! 
1u \ i if Vv tate } 

! it t 
‘ , 
I 1 { » 4 i \ 
twa \ " t ‘ tH . 
r ! fant 
(uah - ‘ 
tist dt 
march of 1 
; ad 
\\V 
ul MM this ! 
} fow \ 

W " 

s ’ ‘ 

rvw 
is ft \) ~ ‘ ; 
tu l 
! l 
\ t . 

{ \ i t ‘ 
t ul ‘ 

{ \ { ’ 

t s \ \ { S 

i t ? i 

St ’ . Ww 
} ind) would lisset ere 
WV i i < 

¢ » fas 1 ‘ : 

s \ | take t { s } pos 

t Ss i. ot ren © it It is 
: " poy w) prid ives 

: somal stand il ! 

s =< witl t is 

Least ’ n they t ustly accused of lack 

I I sprit AN VI tdelphiatr know f the 
Pennsvivama Hospita iare under obligati 
to ft } vis for their part in it Haverford 
( san institution which deserves the higl 

st rank mor 1 smaller college Last 
September was opened, under the management 

the Friends, Bryn Mawr Coll for women 
It is an institution which practises ti os 
vanced educational methods (those of the 


Johns Hopkins University, which, by the way, 


was endowed by a Friend, and is largely managed 
by members of that society), and which has, so 
far, proved to be a remarkable success every 


Philadelphian knows that the men who have 


been foremest in all reform movements set on 
foot in this city were members of the Society of 
Friends. The Chairmanship of the Committee 
of One Hundred since its inception hasbeen held 

f at least 


twelve of the most active members of that corm 


bv a Friend Lean think, off-hand ‘ 


mittee who are Friends. Can it be possible that 
“DG.” was ignorant of all this when he wrote 
his letter to the Nation ? 

As is very evident, I am not suggesting theories 


to explain Philadelphia’s sad plight, or bringing 


: 
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forward remedies. My point is that Philadel- 
phia has not been brought into her present con- 
dition by any apathy or lack of public spirit on 
the part of the Quakers. The Dutch only have 
influence in the State; the original indictment 
was against the city.—Very truly, 
T. K, WORTHINGTON. 
11 E, PENN SrreeET, GERMANTOWN, 


| We have also received letters vehemently 
opposing some of the sweeping assertions of ‘* D. 
G.,” in our last issue, concerning the non-pro- 
duction of great men in Pennsylvania, Our 
space does not permit us to prolong the discus- 
sion in this direction, and we think we may 
fairly adjourn it to the columns of the Phila- 
delphia press (where, indeed, ‘‘ D. G.” is al- 
ready being flayed alive), or to the Pennsy/- 
cania Magazine of American History.—Ev. 
NATION. | 





POLITICS IN THE PENSION OFFICE. 
To tHe Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sire: Your criticism of General Black in the 
current number of the Nation tor injecting a 
stump speech into his official report as Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, while at the same time you 
vouch for his alleged facts as unquestionably true, 
has attracted my attention. 1 have not seen his 
report, but in the bill of particulars with which 
you follow the general statement that ‘‘ the Pen- 
sion Office has been used for partisan purposes in 
the most shameless way,” I think I see the ear- 
marks of the gushing Commissioner, and so pre- 
sume the items were chiefly gathered from that 
paper. 

The particular feature upon which 1 desire to 
be heard is referred to in ycur remark that, ** from 
the Chief of the Bureau down to the Medical Ex- 
amining Board, almost every place has been tilled 
with Republicans upon system.” This 1 take to 
be an echo of the report, because it clearly im- 
plies (although it does not definitely charge) 
what the Commissioner proclaimed through the 
agency of Newspaper Row, when he foreshad- 
owed his intention of reorganizing the medical 
examining boards, viz.: that they were not only 
partisan bodies in the sense that they were 
chiefly composed of Republicans, but that in 
their professional work the members were 
swayed by partisan considerations. Before giv- 
ing my judgment on this wholesale indictment, 
let me say that that judgment has not been 
formed under the bias of a preconceived notion 
that ours is the best civil service on earth. On 
the contrary, I have teen in sympathetic accord 
with the Nation's discussions ot the subject from 
the time pf the introduction of the Jenckes Re- 
form Bill, and, let me confess it, so thoroughly 
indoctrinated by them that I have been unable to 
follow you in now yielding—as it seems to 
me you do—the essential principle of the reform 
by admitting that unexceptionable officers ought 
to be removed until a political balance of the 
service is reached. Fully recognizing, then, the 
extent to which the civil service had | ecome de- 
bauched by the general acceptance cf the doc- 
trine that the business offices of the Government 
were the legitimate rewards of party service, | 
am ready to hazard my reputation for sanity by 
saying that I believe the official work of the 
medical service of the Pension Office has been, 
with rare possible exceptions, as uncolored by 
partisanship as that of the medical service of the 
army and navy. The members of medical ex- 
amining boards know nothing whatever of the 
political affiliations of the great majority of the 
applicants who appear before them ; and if they 
were governed by no higher considerations, they 
have enough to do to earn the scanty fee they 





receive for each examination, without wasting 
their time on matters wholly foreign to their 
work. 

The medical service of the Pension Office has 
suffered, in common with all other branches of 
the civil service, in the appointment and retention 
of incompetent men under the patronage theory 
that has so long obtained; but the nature of its 
work, and the conditions under which it is per- 
formed; are not favorable to the development of 
partisanship in its performance. 1 speak from 
an experience of over twenty-two years as an 
examining surgeon, the beginning of my service 
antedating by several years the establishment 
of examining boards, and I have abundant 
reason for saying shat every Commissioner of 
Pensions, from Barrett (under whom the office 
first had a medical service of its own) down to 
Dudley, has honestly tried to keep that service 
clean and to promote its efficiency. 

Medical examining boards as first constituted 
were extra-legal bodies, created by the fiat of the 
Commissioner, in order to miaimize the evils 
growing out of the presence in the service of in- 
competent men which he—though nominally the 
appointing officer—was ccmpelled by the power 
behind the throne, the Congressional office- 
brokers, to retain upon its rclls. So long as the 
size of the boards lay within the discretion of the 
Commissioner, he found it impossible to keep 
those in the larger cities within wieldy and ef- 
ficient proportions, the pressure from Congress- 
men being, as before, too strong to be resisted. 
He, therefore, secured the enactment of a law 
providing for their creation as permanent bodies, 
and restricting the number of members to three 
—an act which has proved of great value 
to the service. That a large majority of 
the members of the medical examining boards 
have been Republicans is doubtless true, but it is 
unwarrantable to say that these places have been 
filled with Republicans upon system. The board 
in this city, of which I was a member from its 
organization until my removal by Commissioner 
Black a few months ago, has always had a Demo- 
cratic member, and, what 1s much more to the 
puryose (as bearing upon the charge of system- 
atic packing with Republicans), when strong par- 
tisan influences were brought to bear upon the 
Commissioner to secure the removal of a mem- 
ber because he was a Democrat, in order that bis 
place might be given to a Republican, my suc- 
cessful protest against bis removal was (beyond 
vouching for him as a capable and conscien- 
tious officer) based distinctly upon the ground 
that the Board had never had and ought not 
to be invested with any political significance 
whatever. This occurred during the service of 
Commissioner Dudley, who has been more strong- 
ly accused of partisanship in office than any of 
his predecessors. 1 know of instances of examin- 
ing surgeons, Democrats, who were avowed 
rebels during the war, against whom charges 
have been preferred by disappointed applicants 
who fancied that they had not been justly 
treated by thém, and insisted that the fact of 
their having been rebels was presumptive evi- 
dence that they did not feel a proper sympathy 
for wounded Union soldiers. Special examiners 
of the Pension Office were detailed to investigate 
these cases, and upon their reports that the sur- 
geons were conscientious men, and professionaliy 
the mest competent in their:neighborhoods, Com- 
missioner Dudley refused to dismiss them. 

The nature of my relations to the Pension Of- 
fice has not been such as to give me any informa- 
tion relative to Commissioner Dudley’s opera- 
tions in the Ohio campaign of 1884; but it has 
been such as to warrant me in speaking with con- 
tidence of hisattitude toward the medical service 
of his bureau; and justice to him and to his pre- 
decessors constrains me to say that I believe none 





of them have ever manifested any disposition to 
sacrifice its efficiency to partisan considerations. 
General Black seems to have been the first of 
the whole line of Commissioners to whom it has 
occurred that he might possibly make this service 
an active factor in partisan or personal politics. 
At all events, he is the first of his line to advertise 
for volunteers to assist in looting the medical ex- 
amining boards asa part cf the legitimate plun- 
der of a partisan victory. It might well be that 
in his contempt for those who would overlook so 
tempting a possibility of opening up an entirely 
new field of partisan activity, he overlooked the 
indecency of making his official report the vehi- 
cle of its expression. He should have confined 
his “‘ stop thief” cry to his usual channel of com- 
munication with the public—the bureau of the 
Washington correspondents.—Respecttully, 
JOSEPH ROBBINS. 
Quincy, ILL., December 9, 1885. 
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Notes. 


Karu Kron, known to all readers of ‘cycling 
journals, at last announces for February, 1886, his 
long elaborated ‘Ten Thousand Miles ona Bicy- 
cle ’—not, as the title might imply, a simple 
record of personal adventure, but a most practical 
and minute guide for those who follow after in re- 
spect to roads, inns, transportation, etc., ete. It is 
safe to say that it will be an indispensable book to 
every tourist on the wheel. The addresses of sub- 
scribers will be printed with it. Karl Kron’s ad- 
dress is University Building, Washington Square, 
New York city. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, have in press Adolf Kaegi’s 
‘Rigveda,’ translated by R. Arrowsmith; and a 
‘Music Primer,’ by G. A, Veazie, jr. 

S$. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will issue next 
month an American edition of Compavre’s ‘ His- 
toire de la Pédagogie,’ translated by W. H. 
Payne, Professor in the University of Michigan, 

A new monthly periodical, entitled Modern 
Languaye Notes. and devoted to the interests of 
the academic study of English, German, and the 

tomance languages, is announced toappear with 
the new year, under the editorial management of 
Prof. A. M. Elliott, aided by several of his col- 
leagues and assistants in the Jobns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The Modern Language Association of 
America, by the way, will hold its third annual 
meeting in Boston on December 29, 30. 

T. Fisher Unwin’s ‘Annual for 1885’ is to be 
called ‘The Broken Shaft,” and will consist of 
seven tales and an ixtroduction by the clever 
writers caught on the steamer Bavaria in the 
Christmas season by the accident above-men- 
tioned. Mr. Henry Norman edits the collection, 
and turnishbes the imtroduction and the seventh 
tale. F. M. Crawford, R. L. Stevenson, F. 
Anstey, W. H. Pollock, William Archer, and 
Tighe Hopkins are his co-laborers. A few illus- 
trations adorn the work. D. Appleton & Co. will 
be the American publishers. 

Mr. Archer, by the way, has a criticai study of 
his fellow-passenger, Robert Louis Stevenson, in 
the November number of Time. 

The second volume in Roberts Brothers’ trans- 
lations from Balzac is the *Duchesse de Lan- 
geais,’ with some smaller and (in the origina!) not 
savory pieces. We have also received ‘ After- 
Dinner Stcries from Balzac, done into English 
by Myndart Verelst, with an introduction by 
Edgar Saltus’ (New York : George J. Coombes). 
In both cases the translations are bad — very 
unfaithful, we way add, without reference to the 
expurgations (in the interest of Anglo-Saxon 
decency) which characterize the Boston volume 
particularly. On this point it cannot be neces- 
sary to expatiate. That which is of the essence 
of an author’s work cannot honestly be sup- 
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pressed by a translator, even though the alterna- 
tive be to abandon his task altogether. In an- 
other point of view, one must deprecate such an 
adaptation, pueris virginibusque.as shall enable 
ingenuous youth to acknowledge having read (as 
they suppose) works which, in their entirety, 
they would blush to read or to have read 

Miss Healy's ‘ Painters of tbe Italian Renais 
sance’ (Belford, Clarke & Co.) may be recom- 
mended to “*the young people of the United 
States,” to whom it is dedicated, as on the whole 
a sound and useful piece of elementary art his- 
tory. Of course, it contains nothing new, the 
facts and dates being compiled from acknow- 
ledged authorities, and the critical judgments of 
the safe and traditional order. The style is clear 
and simple, without any tendency toward either 
*‘oush” or childishness, and the engravings by T. de 
Mare are the most adequate we have ever seen in 
a book of this class; that which falls the furthest 
short of the mark is the plate of the ** Mona 
Lisa,” with which picture engravers have al- 
ways struggled in vain. These illustrations, 
though good, are scmewhat too highly praised by 
the author, who says of the plate of Titian’s 
Charles V., for example, ‘the engraving gives 
the portrait itself. One almost sees the rich 
coloring.” The paper and typography are good 
and misorints are rare. We have noticed Pol- 
lainolo for Poliaiuolo (constantly), and paris for 
Paris (p. 168). The most unfortunate thing abcut 
the book is the cover, which is tastelessly designed. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have had the making 
of many handsome books this season, and such 
may well be prouounced ‘ Christmas-Tide in Song 
and Story.’ It has a Pars Sacra and a Fars 
Secularis, in the latter of which figure selections 
from Irving, Dickens, Thackeray, J. A. Symonds, 
H. C. Andersen, Phoebe Cary, Charles Mackay. 
Tennyson, and yet other writers. The binding 
is well conceived, and the paper and presswork 
are aJl that could be desired. 

There is the usual flood of Christmas cards of 
every imaginable size, style, and price, and of 
every degree of appropriateness and inappropri- 
ateness of subject, trom Mr. Low’s seriously de 
signed *‘ Nativity * (L. Prang & Co.)—unfortu- 
nately spoled in the lithographing— te spring and 
summer landscapes and comic animals. There 
are gorgeous pieces of upholstery in satin, with 
bows of ribbon anc easel backs, ani tuere are 
modest bits of pasteboard forshort purses. From 
Hildeshermer & Faulkner (London ; New York, 
Appleton) we notice even palettes and cocked- 
hats. The designing of these prettine-ses doubt 
less brings bread to the mouths of many 
well meaning beginners in art, and gives plea 
sure to those who send and receive them, but 
there is very little merit as art or decoration in 
most of them. Perhaps the purely floral designs 
are the best, on the whole, for flowers are always 
pleasant, and require far less knowledge and 
training on the part of the designer than more 
ambitious subjects. One of the noticeable things 
about ail these cards is the rarity of anything 
hke good and artistic lettering. George R. 
Lockwoed & Son send what seems to bea novelty 
—a set of selections of Christmas literature in 
prose and verse, neatly printed and bound in white 
paper with gilt lettering. Some cards from Ra- 
phael Tuck & Sons approach nearer the style of 
de-ign common upon handkerchief and cuff boxes 
than anything we have seen. 

Two large and elaborate landscape etchings by 
Benjamin Lander, come to us from C. Klackner 
(New York). They are pretty but overworked. 
The artist has made the mistake of trying to give 
full tone and has lost all simplicity and largeness 
of line, drawing the hair on the cows rather than 
the cows, andthe grass upon the ground rather 
than the ground, The figures in one of them are 
very feeble. 





The ‘Wide Awake Art Prints’ (Boston: D 
Lothrop & Co.) are a set of excellent photo 
gravure reproductions, by the new Lewis pro- 
cess, of original drawings and paintings originat 
ing in the Wide Awake magazine, and are sold 
ata cheap rate. 

The hterary trade organs, like the Publishers 
Weekly, the Bookseller, and the Book News, all 
make a handsome appearance this year in their 
holiday issues, filed with sample illustrations of 
the season’s product. L. W. Schmidt sends us a 
corresponding German organ, Seemann’s Littera 
rischer Jahreshbericht uwnd Wethnachtshatalog, 
in which the engravings are as a rule inferior to 
our own, but which nevertheless employs colored 
inks in a Way suggestive of great recklessness us 
to co-t. The color may be uniform for text and 
engraving, or it may be reserved for the latter 
alone, and there may be more than one tint 
Doubtless it is more expensive to print cuts with 
the care that we do tn black and white, than t 
indulge in these fancy tiuts occasionally, witl 
extra press-werk. At all events a magazine like 
Vou Fels zum Meer, or a catalogue like Seemann’s 
which, by the way, is printed m Roman typ 
does colorwise what is almost never attempt 
among us. 

Our poets differ greatiy in their capacity forb 
ing chopped up into daily quotations for the now 
tashionable literary calendars. Without puttin 
to the test the * Lowell Calendar Houghton, 
Miftilin & Co.), We may be sure that the compiler 
had little difficulty in finding 365 passages able t 
stand on their own legs, asit were, and worth con 
mitting by heart tor their own sake—if that, by 
no means the worst use these calendars can be put 
to, should be attempted. The backvround of 
this particular calendar is of gilt, with a yo 


portrait of Mr. Lowell, and a view of his ances 
tral Elmwood in "June, dear June,” in lively 
colors. 


From D. Lothrop & Coe., Boston, we hay " 
*Golden-Text Calendar,” of a) Seriptural and 
Sunday-school cast 

Freakish is the * Ruling Lights Calenda: 
vised by Miss E. N. Little and published 
manufactured and sold) by A. L. Cassin Bos 
ton. <A nickel-plated standard, with cross voke 
holds in front a lozenge shaped mat bearthg tint 
name of the month, a landseave or other d 
and some pietistic symbolism ; and at each ex 
tremity of the yoke round pasteboard counters 
marked with the numbers and days respectively 


These are so bung on rings as to permit of bx 


ing turned back daily or monthly. But el Ss 
the first requisite in a calendar, has been lost 
sight of, andit would be worth st to us 


this steadily 

Mr. Dunean MacGregor Crerar’s poem, read 
before the Burns Society of this city on the 126th 
anniversary of the poet's birthday, has been very 
tastefully printed in brown ink on rough paper 
by Marcus Ward & Co. Each stanza has a leaf 


to itself, and the page is adorned with some view 








or design memorial of Burns, as his birthplace, his 
farm, bis mausoleum, Stirling Castle, Ayr, ete., 
etc. His bold autograph is imitated on the first 
leaf. A blue ribbon is the only binding. The 
souvenir is well calculated to please the Scottish 
fancy. 

So varied are the contents of Vols. 70, 71 of 
Harper's Monthly, just received in their bound 
form, that they can hardly be summarized. The 
illustrgtions have fully maintained their higi 
level. Among portraits, those of Lincoln and 
Grant are preéminent, while the series represent 
ing Jersey cattle in America, the cuts after 
Jarve's sculpture. and the landscape views at 
tending (and ont weighing) ‘ Nature's Serial Story,’ 
are perfection in their respective kinds. 

The ‘Family Genealogical Record, issued by 
W. B. Clarke & Carruth, Boston, is a compact 
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Brandenburg, Prussia,’ recently published hv the 
Consistory ef the French Church in Berlir It 
a large. richiv illustrated volume, in the para 


tion of which the editor, Dr. Ed. Muret. has had 


access to the documents preserved in the State 


ind Refuge archives. In an appendix there ar 
detailed accounts of each of the forty-nine Frenec} 


colonies in Prussia, the largest of which. at the 


~ 


he seventeenth century, formed a fourth 
part of the population of Berlin. Striking evi 
nee is given in it of the reviving influence 
Which the refugees had upon education, litera 
ture, the industries, and the horticulture of Prus 
sia, coming as they (id at a time when the coun 
try was still prostrate from the effects of the 
Thirty Years’ War 

The contributions made to German literaturé 
by these colonists and their descendants is even 
still more forcibly shown in the ‘ France Protes- 
tante’ of M. Haig. This monumental work 
which was first published in 1845-59, contains not 


only biographies of all French Protestants of note 


and their descendants, but also elaborate. bibli¢ 
graphical descriptions of their works, chiefly 
French and German, The first part of the fifth 
volume of a second and greatly enlarged edition 
of this work, containing the letter D, has just 
been published in Paris. 

The Antiquarium of F. A. Brockbaus, in Leip- 
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zig, has purchased the library of the late Pro- 
fessor Lepsius, of Berlin. The “first part” of 
the catajogue, comprising, under 1,686 titles, 
the works on Egvptology, bas jast arrived, and, 
as a hibliographical guide alone, is very valuable 
aod worthy of preservation for reference. 

An inedited contemporary account of the early 
exploits of Joan of Arc has lately been brought 
tw light in the archives of Rome. Examination 
shows that it is properly an additional chapter to 
the chronicle published at Poitiers in 1579 under 
the title ‘ Breviarnum Historiale.’ Several manu- 
scripts are extant of this work, but only one, 
that at Rome, contains the part relating to the 
Maid of Orleans. The author of the narrative is 
unknown, but there are scme indications in the 
text that he was an attaché of the Court of Mar- 
tin V., and wasin Rome in 1428-29. No new facts 
are brought to light. 

Among the latest French announcements are 
the second series of M. Paul Bourget’s * Essais de 
Psychologie Contemporaine,’ devoted to M. 
Dumas fils, the Goncourts, Amiel, Turgeneff, and 
M. Leconte de Lisle—whose name, by the way, 
was recently twisted in a Herald cable-message 
into ‘Le Comte de Lisle”; and an ‘Etude sur 
Mistress Elizabeth Browning, suivie de ses qua- 
rante-quatres Sonnets portugais, et de quelques 
autres de ses potmes, traduits par Charles des 
Guerrois.’ 

M. Auguste Vitu, who has been the dramatic 
critic of the Fi¢aro for now a dozen years, has 
begun to collect into volumes the criticisms he 
has written from day to day, or rather from night 
to night. Under the title, *Les Mille et Une 
Nuits du ThéAtre,’ two volumes have already ap- 
peared (Paris: Ollendorff; New York: F. W. 
Christern), coming down to March 29, 1874, when 
the ‘Comtesse de Sommerive” was acted in 
Paris not long before it was produced in New 
York as ** Alixe.” M. Vitu is not as well equip- 
ped or as acute a dramatic critic as M. Sarcey, 
and his articles paturally lack the judicial calm- 
ness of M. Sarcey’s weekly deliverances ; but 
they have a value of theirown. They are often 
witty, and they are welcome in a form fit for 
preservation. 

In a recent issue we inadvertently spoke of St. 
Paul asa great lumber-distributing centre. We 
should, of course, have said Minneapolis, as there 
is comparatively little lumber business carried 
on in St. Paul itself ; but these two cities are so 
closely connected, geographically, commercially, 
and socially, that it is often difficult to think of 
thei otherwise than collectively. 

One or two persons have ca'led our attention 
to the fact that Miss Jessie Fothergill’s ‘ Healey,’ 
noticed among recent novels, in No. 1064 of the 
Nation, is her first book, dating in England some 
ten years back, and not, »s we had supposed from 
the date of its appearance here, her latest. Our 
inference, therefore, of decadence on the part of 
this writer should rather be changed into the op- 
posite. 


—* X.” reminds us: ** In your review of Ropes’s 
‘Napoleon [.’ your reviewer has illegaily pro- 
moted our late visitor, Doctor Farrar, in his ec- 
clesiastical rank. The Doctor is at present Vicar 
of St. Margaret’s parish and also Archdeacon of 
Westminster, in the diocese of London. His 
deanery and even his episcopal palace may be 
awaiting him, but he certainly has reached 
neither yet.” 


—Balzac, in some dithyrambic remarks on the 
sense of touch and on the hand as its princip2] 
implement, states that ‘men of strong intellect 
have almost always had beautiful hands, the per- 
fection of which is the distinctive index of a high 
destination.” In support of this view he in- 
stanc-s a number of well-known facts i. common 
life. Had he lived in these days of experimental 





psychological research he would have been ena- 
bled to greatly enlarge his notions on this sub- 
ject. Professor G. Stanley Hal: and Doctor H. 
H. Donaldson, of Johns Hupkins University, 
who, independently of the valu» of their discov- 
eries, deserve commendation as being among the 
earliest pioneers in introducing in this country 
the exact methods of psychologic research em- 
ployed in Germany, have issued, in a separate 
reprint from Mind, two pamphlets on the 
** Temperature-Sense” and on ‘ Motor Sensa- 
tions of the Skin,” in which a number of curious 
observations, partly new and partly corrobora- 
tive of the discoveries of Blix, Goldscheider, and 
others, are recorded. These, taken in connection 
with the biologic fact that ali our senses have 
their genetic origin in the external embryologi- 
cal Jayer, justify the authors in claiming that 
they “indicate the skin as not only the primeval 
and only reliable source of our knowledge of the 
external world, or the archeological field of 
psychology, but as a just-opening experimental 
domain of great breadth, where work seems now 
possible that may compare in both quality and 
quantity with that accompli hed in physiological 
optics, and which may shed new light on some of 
the most fundamental problems of psychical ac- 
tion and unfolding.” So little attention has 
hitherto been given to dermal psychology that it 
seems hardly strange that, even among educated 
persons, the notion should prevail that the ** sense 
of touch”—or, still more vaguely, the ‘‘ sense of 
feeling” —is the unique psychic function of the skin. 
The researches described in the pamphiets now 
before us show conclusively that not only is there 
a distinct and separate apparatus for touch, 01 
pressure, and temperature,but that there are dis- 
tinctly localized spots on the skin, on some of which 
cold is felt, on others warmth, and pain, and pres- 
sure, respectively. These spots are never super- 
posed on one another; and a needle may, for 
instance, be plunged into a cold spot or a heat 
spot without causing any pain. The experiments 
showed that the skin between the cold spots was 
not sensitive to cold; that the points were diffe- 
rently distributed in different parts of the same 
individual, and in similar parts of different indi- 
viduals; that they were very small but perma- 
neut,%o that they could always be found again; 
and that they were easily exhausted. Between 
the heat and pain sensations, there seems to be a 
certain relationship. Contrary to Weber’s state- 
ment, the cesophagus, through its entire length, 
was found sensitive to temperature, 


—The experiments in testing the direction of 
an object moved on an invisible part of the skin 
and the various sensations produced are also full 
of interest and suggestion. With a slight elec- 
tric stimulus, *‘ tor a time tickling is quite un- 
pleasantly dominant, at other places the point 
seems to scratch, at others the thrilling, quiver- 
ing sensation familiar in electric stimulation 
seems dominant, while at others sharp, sudden 
cutting pains, and at still others no sensations 
save that of a moving point, are felt. . . . It 
is, moreover, extremely hard to sharply differen- 
tiate and identify sensations that seem to be so 
impacted and run together,and which language 
has never before been called upon to disentangle.” 
One of the most interesting and novel points in 
these pamphlets 1s the showing how the progress 
of medicine may unexpectedly help to solve a 
psychological problem. Thus the discayery of 
cocaine bas demonstrated beyond all doubt that 
the sensations of heat and cold are completely 
differentiated from touch and pain. 
of a 5 per cent. solution of muriate of cocaine, 





By means | 


Mr. Donaldson rendered his eye completely in- | 


sensitive to pain or contact, while it still readily 
felt heat and cold. The drug had clearly para- 
lyzed one class of nerves, leaving the cthers un- 


‘nfluenced. With the assistance of these re- 
searches histologists will perhaps have less diffi- 
culty than heretofore in distinguishing these 
nerves from one another. 


—A late London Times gives an .ccount of the 
nomination of the sh riffs. As this office exem- 
plifies the old etymology honos est onus, having 
no pay connected with it and being subject to 
onerous expenses, the number of people who 
with one consent began to make excuse was natu- 
rally very great. The principal reason for not 
wishing to serve was crippled resources ; it is 
really touching to read of the long array of coun- 
ty gentlemen of consideration reduced to straits. 
Let the following serve as a specimen : 

‘In Leicestershire a gentleman asked to be ex- 
cused on the ground that since 1879, when the 
agricultural depression began. his income had 
been greatly reduced ; that many of his tenants 
had left, and he had 1,400 acres in hand, which 
he had to farm himself ; and that he had, more- 
over, to meet a mortgage debt of £10.000 charged 
on the estate, and had for these purposes to bor- 
row £14,000 ; that his principal tenant could not 
or would not pay his rent, and that most of his 
income was absorbed in charges and expenses.” 
The occasion was furthermore interesting as 
being one of the most ancient ceremonies of the 
law, which has existed for about six centuries. 
The Queen’s Remembrancer attends in state cos- 
tume, and reads over the names for each county; 
the list i; afterwards to be laid before the Queen 
for selection, ‘‘Her Majesty,” says the Times, 
‘* making her selection by pricking the list with 
a gold bodkin, a usage which arose, .s Lord 
Campbell when Lord Chancellor told Her Ma- 
jesty, mm an age when kings coul» not writs 
their names.” Is this necessarily the reaso: ? 
Or is it not rather merely to save writing, as the 
Times itself suggests? A somewhat analogous 
custom appears elsewhere; once when Emperor 
Claudius was going over the jury-lists, he ob- 
jected to a man’s serving who had a valid ex- 
cuse, and one is reminded of “pricking the 
Sheriffs ” and the Queen's gold bodkin »y the 
word expungeret, ‘punched out, prickea out,’ 
used by Suetonius, Claud. 15: cum decurias 
rerum actu expungeret, eum, qui dissimulata 
vracalione quam beneficio Lberorum habebat re- 
sponderat, ut cupidum iudicandi dimisit. 

—Professor Paul Fredericq, of Ghent, whose 
description of the systems of historical instruction 
in the universities of Germany and of France we 
have already noticed, has sent us a companion 
paper upon England and Scotland. As to the 
Scotch universities, it is almost literally true 
that there is no historical mstruction given in 
them; only two or three pages are therefore de- 
voted to Scotland. The universities of Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, and London, on the other band, 
receive detailed consideration, and due credit is 
given to the energy and success with which his- 
torical study is pursued in them. Professors 
Seeley, of Cambridge, Stubbs and Freeman, of 
Oxford..and Beesly and Gardiner of London, 
with their able and industrious coadjutors, have 
worked a marvellous change in this branch of 
education; for it is only a few years since Eng- 
jand was as derelict as Scotland now is. Even 
as it is, he thinks that there is a lack, in these in- 
stitutions, ot study of the authorities at first 


| hand—what the Germans call Quellenstudien. 


The assigned work seems to be too much in the 
line of mere reading, especially at Oxford—a 
course of reading so varied and extensive that it 
seems likely to result in vague and superficial 
knowledge. Tne same with the examinations. 
It is generally recognized that the system of 
written examination is carried to a greater ex- 
tent in England than elsewnere—we have reason 
to believe that the English themselves are coming 
to think this a mistake; and Professor Fredericq, 
from an inspection and comparison of the ex- 
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amination papers, comes to the conclusion that 
they point to a kind of work which covers too 
much ground, and consists too much in acquiring 
a large number of disconnected facts, in a con 
siderable degree at second hand. However this 
may be, there is no doubt that the younger 
school of historical students in England are do- 
ing excellent work, thorough in preparation and 
admirable in execution. Their defect is at all 
events just the opposite to that which Professor 
Fredericq criticised in Germany, where it ap- 
peared to him that the too exclusive devotion to 
the study of original documents, in very minute 
points of detail, is apt to result in the loss of 
broad general views aud a due sense of propor- 
tion. 


—Professor Fredericq has sent us another re- 
cent publication, entitled * De Nederlanden onder 
Keizer Kar. 1° (The Netherlands under Emperor 
Charles) ; the present publication being the first 
part, and covering the thirty first years of the 
sixteenth century. It is a duodecimo of 194 
pages, and consists of fourteen chapters. No 
less than ten of these chapters are devoted to the 
history of the Reformation in the Netherlands 
during this period, and it would appear that the 
Reformation had got more of a foothold there at 
this early date than is generally supposed. The 
last two chapters treat respectively of the con- 
te..porary literature, art, etc., and of the gene- 
ral history of the Netherlands. The work is 
written in Flemish—essentially the same lan- 
guage as Dutch; but no person who reads Ger- 
man need have much difficulty with this related 
tongue, and students of the Reformation period 
will find here an interesting and neglected field. 


— Histories of German literature are so nu- 
merous that one would suppose the production of 
one was obligatory on whoever purposed setting 
up as a critic; but upon closer examination 
one finds that, with the exception of Julian 
Schmidt's, and, very recently, Wilhelm Scherer’s, 
they all are written by second or third-rate au- 
thors, and that one is superior to another only as 
respects its typography and date of issue. ‘The 
real critics, such as Heine, Karl Hillebrand, Her- 
man Grimm, and Paul Lindau, have published 
only monographs. The latest of these works, 
of which the third and concluding volume has 
just appeared, is by Franz Hirsch, and we find it 
advertised, not, in tbe usual manner, by ** notices 
of the press,” but in a more strictly commercial 
fashion, namely, by sample. The reader is in- 
vited to buy the work on the strength of the 
author’s opinions of three writers of the day. 
which are given in full. The only one of the 
three (Karl Bleiitreu) for whom Mr. Hirsch has 
a good word, is quite unknown to us, though as 
he was not born till 1859 we probably shall yet 
have the pleasure of making his acquaintance. 
But the remaining two are old frien:is, and if Mr. 
Hirsch’s judgments on other authors are as 
‘spicy’ as are his views of these, we shall not 
wonder if his book attracts considerable atten- 
tion. His first victim is ‘‘E. Marlitt,” whose 
“astonishing success is not due to any merxt 
of whatever kind. Her books are a mix- 
ture of old maids’ commonplace, of middle- 
class lubricity, partially concealed under a 
mantle of phrases,” and of other things too 
numerous to mention. “In a word, in these 
novels good taste is outraged and healthy feeling 
corrupted,” and much more in the same strain. 
Judged by any but,a low standard, the ‘‘Marlitt™ 
books are certainly worthless, yet they hardly 
deserve condemnation so severe as this. Such 
criticism, however, clears the air, and it might 
be worth while for responsible critics occasion- 
ally to take up our own works of a similar cha- 
racter, which, in spite of the high price incident 
to copyright protection, must, as regards sales. 





put to shame the most popular issues of the cheap 
“libraries.” Mr. Hirsch’s third sample is de 
voted to Johannes Scherr, but we forbear to 
quote the savage attack on this * (involuntary 
historical novelist“ who ** knew his public well 


enough to achieve wide success.” 


Besides the men of science, a good many 
Americans will regretfully note the resignation 
by Sir Joseph Hooker of the directorship of that 
noble institution which is inadequately designated 
by its title, the Roval Gardens, Kew. The King s 
garden belonging to the little brick palace and 
grounds of George Ill at Kew had somehow 
come to be botanically notable a hundred years 
ago; and, although decayed, it still preserved a 
certain importance and hopefulness when, in the 
year 1839, it was turned over by the Crown to 
the Government for more public and popwar as 
well as scientific uses, and the late Sir Wilham 
Hooker was translated from the professorship 
and garden at Glasgow, which he had made illus 
trious, to the charge of the now national estal 
hshment. ‘ Kew” bas ever since meant Kew 
Gardens, with its museums and herbaria and 
galleries, as well as its pleasure grounds, arbore 
tum, and conservatories. It was developed from 
small beginnings into the great establishment 
which is now of unrivalled scientific importancs 
as well as popularity; and all these vears it has 
been under the direction of the Hookers, father 
and son, who indeed bave made it what it is, and 
have so identified themselves with it that. just 
now, Kew without a Hooker will seem to be out 
of the course of nature. It is pleasant to know 
that the promotion of the assistant director, Mr 
Dyer, places the establishment in the charge of a 
man of tried scientific as well as administrative 
ability—one, moreover, who, although he came 
without such ties, is connected by marriage wit! 
the Hookerian family. 


Stull more pleasant and most important it is 
to know that this change which the late Director 
has decided upon, while still. vigorous and of w 
diminished powers,is merely from administrative 
to more strictly scientifie werk, that he may 


prosecute more steadily and hopetully the tx 
tanical undertakings which he has in hand, and 
which are enough to task all the energiesof a 
younger man, but which vet demand--—as sucl 
work does—all the various Knowledge and crit 
cal tact and sureness of judgment which comes 
only with long experience. And here let us m 
cord our dissent from the doctrine of Huxley's 
playful suggestion that every scientific worker 
should commit the happy despatch when he 
reaches the age of sixty years; that before this 
he will have done all the original work he ever 
will do, and thenceforward will be more likely to 
hinder than to help the progress of original sciet 
tific research. It is true enough that the older 
men will not be likeiv to strike out new lines o1 
discover new principles, but the advance guard 
fights only asmall part of the battle. If the 
veteran has ever done good work in his younger 
days, and has followed it up with the steady de 
votion that wins, he has not only acquired a deal 
of judgment, but has laid out more work than he 
can ever hope to accomplish, yet which no one 
else is hKely to do so well. or at least so readily. 
Therefore let us hope still for vears of excellent 
fruit-bearing in age by the retired President of 
the Royal Society and from his predecessor, the 
retiring Derector of Kew. 

— Readers to whom the story of the Waldensian 
revolt against Rome possesses perennial interest 
will tind much food for thought in the * Histoire 
Litteraire des Vaudois du Piémont,) by Edouard 
Montet (Paris: Fischbacher, 188%). Those who 
are familiar with M. Montet’s previous investiga 
tions in the same field will be prepared to find 
in it a work of solid eradition and sound criticism. 
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The labors of Dieckhotf, Herzog. Bradshaw, and 


others have already served todissipate the nebulous 
antiquity with which Perrin and Le ger had su 
esting the development the Wa 


densian faith, butit was reserved for Mo Montet 





to gris 1 conscientious examination and colla 
tion of all the remains of its literature preserved 
in the collections of Geneva, Strassburg, Cam 
bridge, and Dablin Although these are not as 


abundant as could be wished, they are suffleient 


to show how slow was the growth of what we at 


accustomed to regard as d netively Waldeusian 
doctrines, and how long the sectaries clung t 
ehureh which 1 un 1 them ly to exter 
nate them. To mdicate this has required clos 
and laborious invest.ga ind }xirison, f 
the details of the subject are imftricate, but M 
Montet possesses the true hist i imstin 
gether with the literary a’, itv tops tt 
sults in a clear and persplouous manner N 
hereafter can pretend to study tl religious 
Velopment of the middle ages without the ass 
ance of this colupact resume of the spirttual 
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ORMSBY'S DON OULNOTI 


{he nore? s ¢ ¢ {> ‘ f 


/ ’ ; 
Vu r By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
A Translat with Lutmaxtuct ind N s 
I John Ormsby, tra tor of ft I 
( } M iat \ 4 . | he 
s\ 
Ir as not flattering oe sh ent 1 itd 
set urship tha riv three t 8 at 
have passed sit tl Dhom Quinet “ put 
lished, no adequate vers has hitherte been et 
ufted on tl tiona atu l r best 
Kt vw jet oes s 1 t 
‘ n to us m SI M 
J s ™ ott cpr 
s fx i> ! } > t ir day 
England, | ert \ behind t just 
requiren s of nt ters Shelton, when 
he toa his vers t birt Part. burried), 
as he confesses.” had auXilianies of any kind 
t Ustrrite ! s text { d pna©r = ¢ 
tha ri) } } red at Paris in Jar 
ary, 100, since those of Percival, Minshew, and 
Pallet would be of httle utilitv in a work hke 
this of Cervantes. For the Second Part, he bad 
wthe \ il \ Covarru sias, which was 
im wn . tl hi transiation Ss not 
s vy that vailed } self of it Possibly he 
had, like Percival det us hope not for simalan 


reasons), long been a wanderer in the Pennosula. 


vhere he would acquire something better than a 
book knowledge of so difficult a language as the 
popular Castilian, by mingling with the verv 

asses that represent the principal characters in 
our romance, At all events, his version is pecu 


lariv interesting and valuable, chiefly because. 
as Mr. Ormsby justly remarks, *‘he had the in 
estimable advantage of belonging to the same 
generation as Cervantes” And after all, do we 
not owe to him (through Percival) the good word 
* Dapple.” and scores of others, which the pre 
sent unterpreter has wisely adopted / 

The three English translators of the eighteenth 
tury had special difficulties to encounter, re 


ce! 
sulting from the lapse of time and the neglect of 
those earlicr in the field to smooth the path 
Those who bad known Cervantes and the imme 
diate generations who stall preserved some tradi- 
tions of his career, had now utterly passed away 
In and out of Spain nothing was reported of the 
lite of the great writer whose characters haa 
long becomne proverbial in the leading languages 
of Europe. Even the singular old folio of Haédo, 
** Hauing translated some flue or #ixe yeeres agoe, the 
Historie of Don Quixote, out of the Spanf h Tongue, into 


the English, fn the space of fortie dayes” (ed, of 1612, 
Dedication). 
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which had appeared as far back as 1612, and told 
of the birthplace and captivity of Cervantes, was 
not unearthed until after Jarvis’s death, when 
the literary historian, Father Sarmiento, chanced 
to purchase the volume and communicated his 
discovery (1752). Moreover, they had no com- 
mentary, no aids to clear up the absurdities of a 
corrupt text and a slovenly composition, and 
above all they knew nothing of the Spanish peo- 
ple, the idiosyncrasies of type with which they 
had to deal. Therefore it is not surprising that 
they missed the true meaning of the book, con- 
verting it into a caricature, by treating as a face- 
tious burlesque a story that depended for its 
power on being maintained as a veritable history, 
stored with credible facts, marvellous episodes, 
and grave philosophy. 

In the times we have attained, in which the 
demand is more impé@rious because the facilities 
for thorough preparation are incomparably great- 
er, there can be no valid excuse for an imperfect 
rendering of the ‘Don Quixote,’ and criticism, or, 
what is still more formidable, the public instinct, 
will not condone it. It is not enough to have ac 
quired a certain knowledge of the language at 
home, surrounded by English ideas and comforts, 
and then to take the fast express for Paris. Bor- 
deaux, Madrid, and Alcizar San Juan, carefully 
ensconced in the coupé and berlina, with rugs 
and lunch baskets, portmanteaux and revolvers, 
field-glasses and ** Murrays,” and. in this exciu- 
sive, unsympathetic, nineteenth-century outfit, 
to rush about among the simple peasantry of La 
Mancha, expecting to find windmills and ventas, 
Dulcineas and castles, Sanchos and asses, walking 
and talking and braying and looking just as fan- 
cy has painted them in the great prototype that 
no foreigner can ever fathom or irtterpret who 
approaches the battleground through Phat golden 
gate. And after all, it is not as a Manchegan 
that Sancho acts and speaks, but as an every-day 
or average Castilian of a certain class and breed- 
ing, who may be found as well in the Rondas of 
Madrid, the Zocolovér of Toledo, or under the 
arcades of Medina and Valiadolid. To reach the 
people of his book, as Cervantes himself knew 
and portrayed them, the true investigator — that 
is, the true philosopher—will resolutely abandon 
railways, those spoilers of ancient civilizations 
and picturesque relics, will visit the smaller 
towns and villages in sash, jacket, and montera, 
mounted on Dapple, if it be harvest, when mules 
are in requisition, and horses are not to be had. 
He will act sagely and avert suspicion by first 
making friends with the alcalde, the cura, and 
the barber-surgeon, and with this carte de séjour 
he is competent to sit down at their board, dip 
his sop out cf the common bowl, and learn to tip 
the bofa without bringing the mouthpiece to his 
lips. He will cut his bread with the navaja that 
he keeps in his belt, and know how to put aside 
the persistent beggar with a perdéne hermano. 
Hie will say Jests (ha-sooce’) when his neighbor 
sneezes, and respond amén to a chance quotation 
from the Spaniard’s Koran. He will put on his 
hat, when bidden, in the presence of his host, be- 
‘‘ grandes” in the presence of 
their king. He will never laugh, which is un- 
Spanish, albeit they have the loudest word for 
laughter in the vocabulary of joy—/a carcajada, 
He will boast of his ‘‘raneid pedigree,” which 
simply means his genuine stock, without taint of 
Jew or Moor or Lutheran heresy; of the hon- 
radez of his people, and of his personal honor as 
a cavalier, though he came to them mounted on 
an ass. No incongruities ever haunt the Spanish 
mind; the beggar may be an hidalgo ‘‘by the 
four sides "—that is, ‘*‘ by father and mother and 
grandparents two.” But they are sober, abste- 
mious, grave, dignified even in rags, hospitable 
in their way; and in these things, with their 
lofty words and solemn Castilian, resides the an- 


cause so do the 





tiphrasis of their character, so indispensable to 
fathom to him who would interpret their great- 
est and best limner. It is here and thus that the 
stranger will grasp the true spirit of that venera- 
ble vernacular, forged in the secrets of time un- 
der Roman dominion out of Celtic and [berian 
habits and modes of thinking, welded so strong 
with Gothic spears and Saracen scimitars that 
no suture or scar is discernible more. This is in- 
deed that something that cannot be learned from 
afar, for it contains in amalgam all the quaint 
grandeur of mediwval strife, and of those times 
when Spain’s influence dominated the world in 
things temporal, as did the ** Vicar of God” in 
spiritual things. 

To comprehend a work like this masterpiece of 
Cervantes, the translator, or he who aspires to be 
one, must enter into the age it depicts, be in full 
sympathy with the people it portrays, feel the 
force of the grand old obsolete diction, patched 
and interlarded with an occasional trace of a 
still more antiquated speech. He must. there- 
fore, have read and pondered the classics of 
Spain’s chivalrous ages—that earl; literature, so 
distinct in its own organic aroma from the di- 
luted Hispanc-Franco-Latin of Castelar and the 
Atheneum. He must be conversant with the 
chronicles of her kings and heroes, published in 
the fine old Gothie editions, bound in their origi- 
nal vellum, with the fly-leaves scribbled with 
ancient signatures and the cabalistic rubrics of 
notaries and inquisiters ; then the whole library 
of chivalry books, from Awadis to Policisne, and 
down through the savory Celestinas, Lazarillos, 
and ‘ Pigsties of Pluto,’ to their lineal descend- 
ants of to-day, the ‘ Pictures of Andalusia,’ the 
sallies of the valorous Gorja, the ‘Spaniard Self- 
Painted,’ and the reviews of bull-baiting in the 
dialect of the ‘‘ plaza.” The ‘ Quixote’ is not and 
never can be a text for schools, a model of literary 
style ; its language is too thoroughly tainted, on 
the one hand, with the lofty hyperbole of the 
early fiction its author designed to decry, and, 
on the other, too deeply imbued with the spirit 
and caste that form so picturesque a backgrcund 
to the national life, complicated as it is by the 
successive superimpositions of the national his- 
tory. 

Thus provided, the interpreter of our day sits 
down to his task with the confidence of one who 
is master of his resources, He may now know 
more of his hero and of his best work than the 
contemporaries of that genius did—possibly than 
that genius himself ; just as it is certain the his- 
torian of Charles and of Philip may, if he will, 
be better acquainted with their respective reigns 
than Sleidan or Sandoval or Cabrera ever was. 
The archives, the convent, those rich storehouses 
of correspondence, of pigeonholed secrets, of in- 
convenient prohibited literature, giving the cari- 
catures, the pasquinades, the true history of 
things as the people understood them, are now 
laid bare in an age when the interested parties 
are ali dead, and the living are curious. In the 
matter of auxiliaries, therefore, the Cervantista 
of 1885 has at his command a vast collection of 
biography, bibliography, and exposition illus- 
trating the life, times, works, and death of his 
founder, The villages of La Mancha have been 
ransacked in their records; the archives and 
state papers of Simancas, Valladolid, Madrid, 
Alcala, and Seville have poured forth their tardy 
‘* Newes from Spaine ”; and personages long for- 
gotten in the niches and vaults of convents, 
churches, and campo santos have had their petty 
jealousies, feuds, and weaknesses expesed to the 
public scrutiny. Inthe midst of it all, Cervantes, 
the poor hidalgo of a decayed family, stands forth 
as a big boy of twenty-one, through poverty only 
just out of school, inaugurating his career by 


writing album verses for bis master in 1568, the | 


year of horrors to Philip ; then an amourette—a 





Spanish one—a knife flashed in an officer's face ; 
a sudden departure for Italy under the gis and 
Sranchise of a papal commissioner, to sbield him 
from a criminal warrant issued in 1569; next a 
soldier under Don Juan at Lepanto and Nava- 
rino; a captive in Algiers for five long years ; 
the ransom at last, which exhausts the slender 
store of his widowed mother and the marriage 
portion of his sisters; his return to an impover- 
ished home, maimed in an unthankful service, to 
find his great patron dead and the ears of Gov- 
ernment duil of hearing ; his forced resumption 
of a soldier’s life, still in the ranks, though a 
veteran ; a second amourette, this time in Portu- 
gal, the effects of which will cling to him as long 
as he lives, and to bis family after he is dead ; 
bis first literary work, the ‘ Galatea’ of 1584, and 
his marriage the same year to a gentlewoman of 
La Mancha ; his struggles for the next twenty 
years to eke out a precarious livelihood, with an 
occasional arrest and imprisonment resulting 
from a soldier’s careless financial habits aud 
from a generous provision of bottled ill-luck ooz- 
ing out from time to time, till the mania for 
writing seizes him once more and holds him to 
thelast. The ‘ Don Quixote’ (First Part) follows 
in 1605, the *‘ Novels’ in 1615, the ‘Journey to 
Parnassus’ in 1614, the *Comedias’ in 1615, as 
also the Second Part of ‘Don Quixote,’ and the 
‘Persiles y Sigismunda’ in 1017, one year after 
his death—the dedication of which he bad writ- 
ten ‘ with one foot in the stirrup,” about to start 
on the long journey whence there is no earthly 
welcome home. 

Such an adventurous life has given us ‘ Don 
Quixote’; only such an experience could have 
evoked the Novelas, one of which, half written in 
the Flash language of Spain, savors of a fragment 
of personal history. But the details of this 
gloomy biography have not come down to us by 
contemporary narration, nor yet through tbe un- 
certain gossip of tradition; they have been 
wrung step by step from long-sought records by 
the diligent toil gf a century and a-half of Spa 
nist scholars, each adding bis volume or his con- 
tribution, till to-day little that is essential re- 
mains to complete our knowledge of the man and 
his writings. Moran has drawn aside the veil 
from his escapade into Italy in 1568-9, a datum 
unfortunately overlooked by Mr. Ormsby, as al- 
so that of the Marquis de Molins, who threw open 
the records of the Convent in the Calle de Can- 
tarranas (now Lope de Vega), where still lie un- 
disturbed the bone3 of the great author and his 
singular household—even the Portuguese mother 
and her daughter Isabel Saavedra. The ‘ Burial 
Place of Cervantes’ is to us cne of the saddest of 
books, only relieved by the charm of the Mar- 
quis’s flowing style; and these latest develop- 
ments, interesting as they are, shed no new lustre 
on the novelist’s name. For a decade of years 
we never passed the Convent of the Trinitarian 
Sisters in Madrid without feeling a profound re- 
spect for the Order that once opened its doors to 
receive the remains of Miguel de Cervantes and 
the surviving members of his unhappy family. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—IV. 
ALL writers, even those of the better class, of 
stories for the amusement of insatiate boyhood, 
appear to succumb to the temptation of sacri- 
ficing probability to attractiveness. To this rule 
‘Wakulla: A Story of Adventure in Florida,’ 
by Kir’ Monroe (Harper & Bros.), offers no ex- 
ception. The opening chapters, telling of a sick 
bank-cashier, who for health’s sake leaves New 
England with his family in search of a warmer 
clime, are natural enough, but the march of 
events after the travellers have reached Florida 
is something most surprising. The energetic and 
capable doings of the recent invalid cashier are 
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sufficiently remarkable in themselves to make 
the story lively and improbable; but these are 
followed by adventures and developments which 
are much more extraordinary, not to say incredi- 
ble. Our best magazines for the young (this 


story has recently appeared in Harper's Young | 


Feople) seem, however, no’ to object to just such 
narratives. We are sometimes disposed to think 
that children are far too much “ amused” in 
these latter days. 

‘Silvia’s Daughters,’ by Florence Scannell 
{Frederic Warne & Co.), is a little story of some 
French refugees at the time of the Revolution. 
It has no force or originality, and is not particu- 
larly well written, the action being sometimes 
too hurried. Butit is quiet, natural, and pleas- 
ing. There are many illustrations, some of 
which are very pretty. 

This year Miss Alcott contributes to the chil- 
dren’s pleasure a volume of short stories, fairy- 
tales and others, called ‘ Lulu’s Library’ (Rob- 
erts Bros.). They areingenious and amusing, and 
will please little girls very much, even if not 
quite satisfactory to the maturer critic, who 
might reasonably object that the ideas are occa- 
sionally grouped in mongrel fashion, and that 
some of the stories are too much like large sugar- 
plums. . Three of them have previously appeared 
in St. Nicholas. 

‘Those Dreadful Mouse Boys’ (Boston: Ginn 
& Co.) is the appropriately silly title of an incom- 
parably silly book. The author st_les herself 
“« Ariel,” but the dainty name should go with a 
daintier fancy. It is not every one who, like 
Hans Andersen, can transfigure the commonest 
things with poetic touch; and the result of 
“ Ariel’s ” attempt to humanize mice, and infuse 
into their adventures poetry, pathos, morality, 
and even religion, is as disgusting and shocking as 
itis fatuous. Are story-tellers in league to per- 
vert utterly the taste of the rising generation ? 
That this one calls her book ‘‘ A Double Story 
for Young and Old,” does not help matters 
much. The illustrations are poor. 

‘Rico and Wiseli’ (Boston: Cupples, Upham & 
Co.) contains two charming stories translated 
from the German of Johanna Spyri (author of 
‘ Heidi’) by Louise Brovks. These are tales of 
peasant life, the scene of one being the country 
near Berne; of the other, alternately the Upper 
Engadine, and Peschiera on the Lake of Garda, 
The translator seems to have done her work ex- 
cellently ; only once in a while does some slightly 


peculiar expression suggest a shade of careless- | 
ness, Each story tells of an orphan child whose | 


sad experience of sorrow, adversity, and hard 
work is finally brightened by finding a happy 
home, and both narratives are not only simple 
and touching, but graceful, sprightly, and de- 
lightful as well. A vein of religious trust runs 


through them, which is full of sweetness un- | 


touched by bigotry. 


We venture to class Mr. W. H. Beard’s ‘Humor | 


in Animals: a Series of Studies with Pen and Pen- 
cil’ (Putnams) among children’s books, because 
adults will, we fear, find rather depressing the 
reasoning by which the author seeks to establish 
his thesis. To this thesis, by the way, we have 
not the slightest objection, but the difficulties are 





gard to their bearing on his theme, and the Loo‘: 

improves as it goeson. The pictures are capital 

and will furnish amusement to young and old 
| The title-page deserves special commendation, 
| and while the tail-piece counterfeits * Br. Rab 
bit” to the life, the portrait of ‘‘ole Br. Tarry- 
pin” on page 105 would draw tears of admira 
tion from Unele Remus himself, The book is 
very handsomely printed. 

We can welcome the reprirt of Ruskin’s ‘ King 
cf the Golden River’ (John Wiley & Sons) for its 
own sake and for * Dicky Doyle's” illustrations, 
yet these rather because they are Doyle's than 
because they are his best. The suggestion of a 
rain-storm, on p. 29, has more mastery in it 
than any of the others. 

Neither is Randolph Caldecott at Lis best in 
his designs for the late Mrs, Ewing's ‘Lob Lie-by 
the-Fire’ (E. & J. B. Young & Co.); but they 
add to the attractiveness of this well-told and 
interesting story, humorous and pathetic by 
turns, with the author’s moral vein felt rather 
than seen. 

In harmony with the foregoing, but a larger 
and more elegant book, is the collection of stories 
and poems called ‘In a Good Cause’ (E. & J. B 
Young & Co.), issued in behalf of a London 
charity for children. It ranges from Herodotus 
(paraphrased in ‘* Pharaoh Rhampsinitus and 
his Mason”) to Oscar Wilde, Andrew Lang, F 
Anstey, and Bernard Quaritch, The illustra 
tions are numerous and very good. 


A careful collection of nursery rhymes and in 
fant prose, prettily got up, is ‘Sugar and Spice, 
and All that’s Nice’ (Roberts Bros.), in which we 
must not forget to remark the “index to tirt 
lines”—a rare condescension to this age. ‘The 
cuts have been taken from Oscar Pietsch, Kat 
Greenaway, Jobn Tennie]l, and many other ar 
tists. 

For children of varying ages Mary J. Morrison 
(who is styled “Jenny Wallace” on the tith 
page, and “Jenny Wallis” elsewhere) has compiled 
on a larger and more showy scale ‘Sorgs and 
Rhymes for the Little Ones* (Putnams). Ameri- 
| can authors have, with few exceptions, been 
drawn upon, and ot these the book is fairly rep 
resentative. Two sets of borders in successive 
colors frame in the text; and here, too, we have 
an index of first lines, besides one of titles. 

There is novelty, some good drawing, and r- 
fined verse in ‘ Tiles from Dame Marjorie’s Chim- 
ney Corner, and China from her Cupboard’ (E 
& J. B. Young & Co.). The prevailing tint of 
tiles and china is naturally blue The days of 
the week aud their duties, the seasons, and h 
days furnish topics for the unpretentious rhymes 

A certain appositeness in the case of ‘the Si 
lent Man” marks the telling of the life of Grant 
in words of one syllable—* Our Hero, General U 
S. Grant,’ ete., by Josephine Pollard (McLough 
lin Bros.). 
writer warns those unfortunates; ‘‘ they will not 
care for it.” But why should they be thought 
indifferent to a book which aims to ‘teach the 
least one of the smail boys to fear Goad—to do 
rigbt—to speak the truth—to love peace—and to 
be brave and true through and through”! May 
little girls not have such aspirations! 








tis not a book for girls at all,” the 


of course very great in proving that the actions | 


of animals which have a droll effect on human 
observers had a humorous motive. Sport ina 


great variety of animals, and the love of mis | 


chief ina few, even the sense of shame in some, 
are ture indications that the brute creation has 
a sense of the ridiculous akin to that which 
man possesses. Want of literary dexterity, and 
adesire to argue the sense of humor in as many 
creatures as his pencil can make laughable, have 
caused Mr. Beard to labor unnecessanly,. Seve- 
ral of his anecdotes are pointless, but enough re- 
main which are very entertaining without re- 


A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary: Based on 
Groschopp’s Grein, edited, revised, and correct- 
ed, with Grammatical Appendix, list of Irreg- 
ular Verbs, and brief etymological features. 
By James A. Harrison, Professor of English in 
Washington and Lee University; and W. M. 
Baskervill, Professor of English in Vander- 
bilt University. A.S. Barnes & Co, 188. 

Tre * Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ of Pro- 

fessors Harrison and Raskervill meets a real 

want. The few explorers who pushed their way 





in? 


into this field e»nld until iately manage to pick 


up copies of Bosw rth oF 


~ 

> 
4 
> 


ar’ classes in Anglo-Saxon in all the good col 


lees, it is impessible to supply them even with 


these old and incomplete and misleading helps 


We bave good primers and readers, and, thanks 
to Professors Harrivon and Baskervill, and 
Professor Hunt, of Princet ’ inle of poems 
With suflllcient voeabuler but ox 
tended read.ng a dictionary is needed. 
Phere is, to be sure, a new dictionary in prepara 


tion, of which two parts have appears! from the 


Clarendon Press, but it will be long before it is 





finished, and it is too costiv for common class use 
There is also a noble work by Grein, a cor iplete 
vocabulary of the Anglo Saxon poetry, so minute 
i its definitions and so complete in its forma 
and illustrative quotations as to be arly a con 
cordance of the whole poetry, This is now out 
of print, and the preparations for reprinting are 
slow Meantime the German publishers have 
had an abridgment made, civing the words and 
| definitions without the illustrative quotations 
, This abridgment has becu done into English by 
Professors Harrison and Baskervill, and very 
well done. They have not merely translated the 
German definitions, but have worked the matter 


up bythe help of other vocabulames and ori 


nal work on some of the texts They have 
thus been able to t t 1 takes amsl add 
new definitions i hav ’ sad the 
1iue of tl tx very f ass work 
by prepa t { viva nate 
vords in other la ’ ool 1 
(; i and 1 Hy ’ 1 a 
rated t merit { thes wa 
added a very t ai part 
oft ran n q ma \ bs is 
exactly s tert t \ wit! i ary lt is 
in alphabetical order, and \ rkad 
“ ifs i 

i , { ive been 
or ved ona rel } nuncia 
tion Is sometimes given in fic technicalities 
without definition or Ulustration; that of ¢ and a, 
for example The paradigms of the substantive 


are Very numerous, but the arrangement is not 


simple, and there are no reference figures in the 
vocabulary he simplest arrangement is the 
alphabetic order of stems used by Mareh and 


Sievers; a, 4, 4, Professor Baskervill adopta 
the general principle, but his failure to separate 
r-stems results in a series of para- 


s heterogencous as the gender ar 





of Grimm and Sweet ihe general 


n of the verbs is excellent, but the 





streng alphabetic order is pot carried out in the 
subdivisions of the a-roots, though it has been 
made familiar to our scholars by its use in the 
exhaustive papers on the ablaut presented to the 
American Philological Association by Doctor 
Wells, of Providence, 1882-1885 

Such matters will not much trouble the work- 
ers with the ‘ Handy Dictionary.’ There is one 
thing that will: it is a dictionary only of the 
poems in Anglo-Saxon. How are they to read 
the prose? It is to be hoped that Professors Har 
rison and Baskervill, who have done so much for 
this department of study, will soon give us an en- 
lacged edition, which shall contain the vocabu- 
lary of the current prose. 


The Oldest School in America, An Oration by 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., and a Poem by Robert 
Grant, April 23, 1885. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Boston Latin School attained this year the 

vencrable antiquity of two centuries and a half, 

end the occasion was improved by a celebration 
of which we have here a full account. The story 
of the rise of the School, of its successive mas 


— 
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ters and houses, and of its importance to liberal 
education in Massachusetts, is twice told, in 
prose and in verse. Doctor Brooks's review is 
graceful and genial, and is marked by some ex- 
cellent characterizations, particularly of the late 
Master Gardner, who could have wished no bet- 
ter epitaph. The orator did not fail to emphasize 
the close relations which have ever existed be- 
tween the Boston Latin School and its younger 
sister Harvard College, In return for an almost 
unbroken series of Harvard graduates as masters, 
the School has continued to supply the College 
with an annual contingent ranking among the 
foremost in scholarly discipline and ability. 
Doctor Brooks further laid a proper stress on 
the original democratic constitution of the 
School ; 


‘Tt was the town’s only school till 1682. Side 
by side on its humble benches sat the son of the 
Governor and the son of the fisherman, each free 
to take the best that he could grasp. The high- 
est learning was declared to be no privilege of 
an aristocretic class, but the portion of any boy 
in town who had the soul to desire it and the 
brain to appropriate it.” 


Neither orator nor poet, however, noticed the 
great change which bas taken place since Doctor 
Brooks’s pupilage in the social stending of 
the School. Thirty years ago it was still natu- 
ral, though no longer the rule, for the wealth 
and respectability of Boston to send their sons to 
the Latin School rather than to a private classi- 
cal school. Old graduates belonging to “the up- 
per ten thousand” had the same feeling toward 
it that college graduates have toward their alma 
mater : 

“Od le pére a passé, passera bien l'enfant.” 


To-day, as long since, if we are not greatly mis- 
taken, the case is quite otherwise. Beacon Street 
(to use a significant local expression) nu longer 
sends its sons to the Latin School, whether on 
sentimental cr on any other grounds, although 
in the meantime the School has been endowed 
with the finest building of its kind in the world. 
A corresponding change has taken place in the 
patronage of the grammar schools in the same 
city, directly traceable to the influx of the Irish 
population in the thirties and forties. The ho- 
mogeneousness of religion, morals, customs, and 
worldly condition was rudely invaded, and the 





public schools lost their hold on the civic pride,the 


republican idealism,and the confidence of parents. 
Families of moderate means had no altei native; 
the well-to-do resorted to the private school. Of 


even date was the beginning of the political | 


revolution which has ended in giving Boston a 
Mayor of Irish birth. The first Mayor of the 
city, the father of Wendell Phillips, was a Har- 
vard graduate, and so were eight of his nine suc- 
cessors in thirty years, After 1850, in thirty 
years there were but two Harvard graduates, 
and the majority had no liberal education. In 


} — hy M. 


1852 the Whig party went to pieces on the | 
slavery issue, and the mischievous whirlwind of | 
Knownothingism a few years later completed | 


the political burial of *‘ respectability ” in Massa- 
chusetts. From that moment the historical con- 
tinuity of Puritan, Revolutionary, and Federal 
Boston ceased. Society was divided, the middle 
classes first and then the lower classes came to the 
top, and now it is a problem how long forms and 


institutions will avail against the forces at work 
to make Boston equally unrecognizable by Cot- 


ton Mather, Benjamin Franklin, Harrison Gray 
Otis, and Edward Everett. That the Latin 


School could escape these influences was not to | 


be expected ; 
bestowed on it, and, as we have remarked, this 
changeful period has worked only to its advan- 
tage in respect to its local habitation and equip- 
ment. 


, 


yet the city’s money is still freely | 


History of Manon Lescaut and of the Chevalier 
des Grieux. By the Abbé Prévost, with a pre- 
face by Guy de Maupassant. Illustrated by 
Maurice Leloir. George Koutledge & Sons. 
1886. Pp. xxiv, 208. 


‘Manon LeEscavT’ is one of the well-known 
books—at least in France, where everybody is 
supposed to be familiar with it, and ready to 
seize the least allusion to its contents. It is of 
the class of improper books which are not given 
to read to young people, in our day, because of 
the lives of the heroine and the hero, which are 
as degraded as can well be imagined—mercenary 
and wanton on the one side, insanely abandoned 
on the other. But it has no such freedom of de- 
scription and mise-en-scéne as ‘Tom Jones’ and 
‘Roderick Random,’ which, nevertheless, are not 
excluded from our libraries as immoral. The 
French original being so guarded in manner, 
literal translation has not been impracticable, 
and the one before us seems to be faithful. Who 
has made it we are not told, although the page 
behind the title gives the names of the artist, 
both engravers, printers of text and plates, and 
maker of the ink. It is a curious custom that 
seems to be growing, this of ignoring the trans- 
lator altogether. It is to be seen especially in 
journals devoted to study and research, where it 
is common to print articles by well-known 
writers, but in languages of which they have not 
the mastery. The translator is regarded as the 
private secretary or amanuensis whose toil is re- 
warded but not acknowledged. 

The illustrations are very numerous—more than 
two hundred wood-cut vignettes at the heads of 
the pages, with graceful arabesques forming par- 
tial frames to the text, and twelve full-page en- 
gravings. Those who know Mr. Leloir’s work— 
careful, skilful, watchful of incident, character, 
costume, and surroundings, but with very little 
verve, very little suggestion or force—will know 
what these are, in the main. Moreover, the book 
is a seemingly exact reproduction of the French 
publication, and that is a book in very many re- 
spects similar to the ‘ Voyage Sentimental’ pub- 
lished the previous year. It may be added that 
the illustrations seem to have lost nothing in this 
English edition : they are even a little more deli- 
cate than in the French one. In all respects the 
get- ind of this work is very handsome. 
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Fine J Arts. 


THE AUTUMN ACADEMY. 


THE more we are interested in, and the-more we 
hope for, the progress of American art, the more 
essential it is that we should have uo illusions as 
to its present status, and it is therefore well to 
confess in all soberness that the present Academy 
exhibition is nota good exhibition; that, indeed, 
viewed from the standpoint of serious art, itis 
an exceedingly bad one. With almost the single 
exception of Mr. Inness’s pictures, it contains no 
work of very great merit, and it contains a vast 
deal of work,unlearned and untrained, that hard- 
ly rises to the level of intelligent amateurism. 

It is quite natural, and perhaps, on the whole, 
quite right, that many of the best places in the 
exhibition should be occupied by the works of 
the Academicians, and it is an ungracious task 
to point out the shortcomings of these no doubt 
estimable and well-intentioned gentlemen; but 
the plain factis that, from no fault of their own, 
most of them have never gained any real know- 
ledge of painting. Such pictures as Mr. J. H. 
Beard’s ‘‘ It is very queer, isn’t it?” Mr. T. W. 
Wood's “‘ Grinding at the Mill,” Mr. Cropsey’s. 
landscapes, with their startling combinations of 
red and green,even Mr. J. G. Brown’s much better 
‘Decorative Art,” can only be considered by the 
serious critic as the well-meant productions of 
amateurs. Much better than these, because of 
its seriousness of aim, is Mr. Winslow Homer’s 
“Herring Net.” Mr. Homer has done some 
work, especially in water-color, for which every 
lover of true art should be thankful, and his 
pictures are always deserving of the most respect- 
ful attention; but it is nevertheless true that bis 
technical achievement in oil is small, and that 
the present work is unpleasant in color and weak 
in drawing. Besides these men, whom we only 
reproach with feebleness, there are others, such 
as Messrs. De Haas and Thomas Mvran, to whom 
we make the much graver reproach of falsely 
directed cleverness, Mr. Moran’s work, in es- 
pecial, is very clever and altogether false and 
theatrical, and no painter we know of could ex- 
ercise a worse influence upon his admirers. But 
there is one of our elder painters for whom we 
have nothing but admiration and respect. 
George Inness has four pictures in the exhibition, 
and at least three of these are better than any 
other man’s work to be seen there. Between the 
old generation, wko cannot paint, and the young- 
er, who, too frequently, cannot do anything else, 
Mr. Inness holds a position almost alone—that of a 
painter of great technical achievement who is yet 
preéminently an artist. Where he more especially 
falls short of the great French landscape painters 
isin his lack of feeling for form and style. His. 
composition is often ragged and without dignity 
of mass or line, and his foregrounds, as in the 
** Pastoral Landscape” here, are apt to be vague 
and unsubstantial ; but these faults are largely 
compensated by a depth of poetic temperament 
and a passionate color-sense that place him high 
among the landscape painters of the world. In 
his ‘‘ Nantucket Moor” there is an almost un- 
surpassable sunset sky. 

Most of the better kncwn among the younger 
painters—those who make the strength of the 
Society of American Artists—never send to the 
Academy now ; but every year brings new re- 
cruits, and the most encouraging thing about 
the present exhibition is the number of excellent 
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studies by comparatively unknown men. They 
hardly paint pictures as yet—most of them—but 
they have sent here a number of portraits, study- 
heads, etc., which show by their mere numbers, 
and in spite of some faults, that there 1s a large 
and constantly increasing amount of painterlike 
ability in the country. It is all welcome. and 
when we have still more of it the creative genius 
will come ; what we first need is a foundation of 
knowledge. Among the best of the works of 
this class are three portraits by Wilson De 
Meza, Irving R. Wiles, and J. R. Strickler. 
There is good painting in all three of them, which 
would be more promising if it were not for a cer- 
tain air of definite accomplishment, as if they 
were satisfied with a method adopted from a 
master and need search no further. Mr. De 
Meza’s is perhaps the most promising of the 
three, but it is unfortunate that the head is not 
as well painted as the rest of his canvas, which 
is very clever indeed. 

Another promising picture by a young man is 
Mr. Otto H. Bacher’s * Richiield Centre.” Mr. 
Bacher is already well known as an etcher, but 
this picture shows that he has the stuff of a painter 
in him as well. Itis unequal, and the figures in 
the foreground and the horse of the passing milk- 
cart are insufficient in drawing, the latter enouzh 
so to give a comic air to the picture which may 
blind the careless observer to its real merit; yet 
this merit is very great. All the middle distance 
and background—this sleepy country town, with 
its church and *‘‘ store,” bathed in white sunlight 
—is painted with a truth of observation and 
justness of impression quite unequalled, in its 
way, by anything else in the Academy. 

Two or three other things may be spoken of in 
this connection, such as ‘La Mére Marie,” by 
Carl Hirschberg, ** Jeanne,” by J. Harison, and 
“* A Dutch Fisher Girl,” by Wm. J. Baer, which 
are all good, dnpretending studies of heads, 
though the last two are somewhat blackish in 
color. Margaret W. Leslie has a portrait, pre- 
sumably of herself, which also shows workman 
like qualities, but in which there is a little too 
much dependence upon bitumen. Mr, Frank R. 
Green has a fairly good study which he has tried 
to dignify by entitling it ‘* Dreams of the Past,” 
and Mr. Coffin a nicely painted study of a wo- 








man seated in the grass, the landscape of which 
is not, however, as good as the figure. 

There is a group of our younger painters who, 
following in the track of Mr. Ulrich, are de 
voting themselves to extreme finish. The most 
notable of these here represented are Louis 
Moeller, with ** A Moment’s Rest.” which is of a 
very unpleasant blue color almost throughout; 
G. W. Brenneman, with ‘* Family Relics,” very 
good in its way; and Charles X. Harris, with 
**Thne Mowers.” There is much bard and serious 
work in these pictures, but we cannot but think 
itin large part wasted The search for mere d 
tail is a false direction in art, and it is to be la 
mented that it should be so much in vogue at 
present as to discourage a larger method itn men 
who are capable of it. 

In landscape, with the exception of Mr. I 
ness’s work, already mentione 4, there is little of 
importance. Mr. Edward Gay's ** Washed by 
the Sea” is given undeserved prominence by 
its size and its occupaticn of the place of 
honor, for its intrinsic qualities hardly rise 
Murphy 
and Crane send slight variations on their wel 


above honorable mediocrity Messrs 


known themes, and Mr. Bliss Baker has here 


the most crude and spotty picture we have vet 
seen from him. Mr, John R. Stites’s ** Late Au 
tumn “isa piece of good, honest work, but un 
comfortably blackish in tone. Curious and ints 
resting in their wav are three little pictures 


hung side by side in the corridor, painted by 
Messrs. Henry P. Smith, . C. Minor, and R.A 
Blakelock, and noticeable for their external r 
semnblance to the ** old masters” of modern } 


scape art. 


A very good architectural study. without 


much pictorial pretension, is ** Brot Horses 

St. Mark's,” by Charles C. Coleman, in which 
the effect of the patches of gilt on the creen 
bronze is excellently rendered, and the painting 
of all the architectural detail in bright 1 

color is very satisfactory Asa study its great 
est fault is a slight lack of atmosphern Ss I 


but not quite so good, is** A Rainy Davy in th 
Piazzetta,” by Wilham Graham 


Other pictures which hardly fit into ar 
these categories are worthy of mention for thei 
superiority to the mass around them Youth 


A cheaper edition of that beau- \ Johnson's Guide to H Y 


tiful standard work, 1ON 
FALKE’S GREECE AND 
ROME, from the original plates, 
and with all the ortginal tlus- 
ready. Price 
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trations, is now 
S70. HENRY 
CO., Publishers. 
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by Geo. C. Lambdin, is a repetition of his wate: 
color of last vear The tigure is pretty 
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ly interesting for the space it occupies. The t 
ure would be more telling on a smaller canvas 
The New Purchase,” by Francis C. Jones, is t 

work of a man of talent who should do better. J 
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Scribner & Welford’s | 


NEW BOOKS. 


-_—- 


I. 
Of Special Interest to Admirers of 
Richard Doyle. 


A Journal Kept by Dick 
Doyle in the Year 1840. 


Illustrated with several hundred sketches by the 
author. With an Introduction by J. Hunger- 
ford Pollen, and a Portrait. Demy 4to, $7 50. 


*,* The Journal has been reproduced in fac- 
simile, and is printed on fine raper. It is hand- 
somely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant 
gift-book. 

* There are few books of this season likely to please 
the generai reader more than ‘ Dick Doyle’s 
Journal’ (Smith & Elder). It isa facsimile uf the 
journal which Richard Doyle, then a boy of about 
fifteen, wrote and illustrated during the eventful 

ear 1840, and is edited by Mr. Hungerford Pollen, 

he artist's friend.”"— Atheneum. 


* Here cunning youthful fingers trace 
A scene, a show, a well-known place, 
A character, a form, a face, 
With quaint remark diurnal; 
What graceful fancy and what heart ! 
What truth, what humor, and what Art! 
And all that Genius can impart, 
We find in * Dick Doyle’s Journal’! ” 
—Punch. 


“A volume of exceptional interest and value. 
. This Journal will please both old and 
young. ”"—Globe. 
II. 


New Volume of the Ideal Series : 


“— 4:3 — e 
Firdausi in Exile, and Other 
) 
Poems. 
By EDMUND GOSSE. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$2 40. 

Also on hand all the previous volumes, as fol- 
lows: 

AT THE SIGN OF THE LYRE. By Aus- 
tin Dobson. Containing many new Poems not 
before published. With etched frontispiece by 
E. A. Abbey. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.40. 

BALLADES IN BLUE CHINA. By An- 
drew Lang. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

RHYMES A LA MODE. By Andrew 
Lang. With frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 

CONFESSION OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM- 
EATER. By Thomas De Quincey. With notes 
by Richard Woodhouse, ete. Edited by 
Richard Garnett. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

ANCIENT BALLADS AND LEGENDS 
OF HINDUSTAND. By Toru Dutt. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 

THE LOVE SONNETS OF PROTEUS. 
By Wilfrid Blunt. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oli- 
ver Goldsmith. With a Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dobson. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Ill. 
Memoirs of the Life of 


- ~ ’ . a? es 
Colonel Hutchinson. 
By his Widow, LUCY. 

Revised and Edited by CHARLES H. Firtna, M. A. 
With 10 Etched Portraits. In two volumes, 
tine paper, gilt top, medium S8vo, and hand- 
some binding, $12 00. 

**For the first time since they saw the light, the 
*Memvirs of Colonel Hutchinson’ have appeared 
in a garb worthy of their interest and value.”— 
Notes and Queries. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 
New Musical Catalogue ready. 


CHOICE BOOKS READY. 





Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


A Series of Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 

HENFREY'S GUIDE TO ENGLISH COINS. 


Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A., with 
Historical Introduction. $2.40, 





FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. Third 
Edition. Enlarged and Revised by the Hon. H. A. 
— F.S.A. With more than 700 Engravings. 2 

Is., $4. Vol. lL. History. Vol. Il. Glossary. 


 DIDRON'S C HRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. Vol. 
IL, containing a continuation of the Work, by Mar- 
garet M. Stokes. With numerous illustrations. (Im- 
mediately.) 








GOLDSMITH'’S WORKS. A New Edition con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected, and a Life of 4 
Author, with Notes from various sources. By J. W 
M. Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. IV., containing Bi- 
care ohies, Criticisms, end Essays. Now Ready, $1.40. 

Vol. ., Completing the work. (Immediately.) 





COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, A2STHETIC 
and Literary: to which is added The Theory of Life. 
Corrected and arranged by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 





TA LFou RD’S MEMORIALS AND LETTERS 
of Lamb. Enlarged Edition. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 
vols., $2.80. (Immediately.) 





HAZLITT’S THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. Edit- 
ed by W. Carew Hazlitt. 1.40. (Immediately.) 





WALTON’S LIVES 
etc. New Edition. Revised by A. 
numerous illustrations. $2. 


OF DONNER, HOOKER 
. Bullen. With 





GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With’ the Notes 

of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
ph Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 
2.80. 





BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol., Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). 
With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 





CENTENARY EDITION. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 


Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edi- 
tion, with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. A. Na- 
pier, M.A., Trinity Colle e, Cambridge. With Frontis- 
piece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40. 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other —- Poets, including Mr. 
Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected, By T. 
Ashe, B.A. 40. 





( OLERIDGE'S TABLE-TA  _— and OMNIANA. 
dited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1. 





GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Revised tothe Year 1881 
by A. 8S. Michie, coy eer of the Roval Bank 
~~ wae London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols. 





SPINOZA’S CHTEF WORKS. Translated, with 
Introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. Vol. L— 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. II. 
—Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- 
ters. $4.00. 





DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, 
om Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
2.00, 





PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Newly Translated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60. 





LESSING ‘S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. L—Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. Il.—Comedies. Vol. IL.—Laokoon, Hamburg 
Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 
&e. 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Relfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. $2.00, 





MOLIERE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 
Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. W ith a 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 





Catalogues of our regular 
NEW HOLIDAY CATALOGUE OF 


SCRIBNER’ & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
New Books for the Holidays. 





Valentino. 
BY WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
1 VOL., 12M0, HANDSOMELY BOUND, $2.00. 


“ The style of the book 1s unaffected and musical. The 
descriptions are vivid, and the — is interesting. 
. . Incidents are presented with matic art. The 
movement of the story never drags. The actors are natu- 
ral and interesting, and the accessories are highly vic- 
turesque. The views of a oes apd debased society, 
splendid in its luxuries and savage in its brutalities—a 
society which loved everything beautiful except virtue, 
and filled the palaces of the great with ts, painters, 
risoners, and bravos—are extremely elect ctive.”—New 
fork Tribune. 


Ziryus : 
THE PREHISTORIC PALACE OF THE 
KINGS OF TIRYNS. THE RESULTS OF 
THE LATEST EXCAVATIONS. By Dr. Hen- 
ry Schliemann, author of * Mycenz,’ * Ilios,’ 
ete. The preface by Prof. F. Adler, and con- 
tributions by Dr. William Dorpfeld. With 188 
woodcuts, 24 plates in chromo-lithography, 1 
map and 4 plans. 1 vol., royal 8vo, superbly 
bound, $10. 

* The best, most interesting, and most important 


of Dr. Schliemann’s works. "“—Hon. Eugene 
Schuyler. 


Two Years in the Jungle. 


The experience of a hunter and naturalist in 
India, Ceylon, and the Malay Peninsula, and 
Borneo. By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 1 vol., 
8vo, with maps and illustrations, $4. 

“Since the visit of Mr. A. R. Wallace to the 
Malay hme ag no such important addition 
has been made to the data of natural history as is 
embodied in this record of exact and ample ob- 
-_ ation ina seldom penetrated field.’"—New York 

un. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Rudder Grange. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. New illustrated by 
A. B. Frost. 1vol., 12mo, $2. 

This edition of Mr. Stockton’s famous book, 
prepared for the holidays, contains nearly 100 new 
illustrations by Mr. A. B. Frost, who admira- 
bly supplements the author’s quaint humor by 
pictures which ure in themselves intensely funny. 
No more attractive book can b3 found by holiday 
buyers. 


Bric-a-Brac Stories. 


By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. [Illustrated by 
WALTER CRANE. lvol.,12mo. $2. 

‘Few volumes will receive a warmer welcome 
from children. . . Itis praise enough for Mr. 
Crane’s illustrations to say that they harmonize 
with the stories. We confess to have been beguil- 
ed by the book into a forgetfulness of time, cares, 
and pretty much everything for two consecutive 
hours,”—Christian Intelligencer. 


Stories by American Authors. 
“Cabinet Edition.” 10 vols., beautifully bound, 
gilttop. Ina box. $7.50. 

This fine edition has been made necessary by the 
repeatedly expressed demand for this standard col- 
lection of American short stories in a form suitable 
for preservation on the library shelf or for gifts. 


Marvels of Animal Life. 


By C. F. HOLDER. 


20 
on. 


Illustrated. 1 vol.,12mo. 


“ The author brings together the results of the 
most anxious studies, and if they were not sup- 
ported by the best scientific testimony they would 
appear incredible. We commend this 
volume to readers who are interested in natural 
history studies, young and old alike.”"—Boston 
Transcript. 





*,* These books for sale bu all booksellers, or sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Young folks Cyclopedia. 
**A book which will be of permanent value 
to any boy or girl.”—Susan Coolidge. 


Bulfinch's Mythology. 


Fairy Stories s for Grown-l D 
Folks. 


These stories have been gathered in a most attractive 


and ee form by Mr. Bulfinch, and lately revised 
and enlarged by 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
under the title of 
The Age of Fable 
: OR, 
Beauties of Mythology, 
containing over one hundred illustrations from An 


cient Painti: gs and Statuary, the originals of which will 
only be found in the 


Art Collections of the Old World. 
PRICE, $2.50. 
THE KNIGHTS OF ENGLISH 
AISTOR Y. 


“a * 
Age of Chivalry 
The Age of Chivalry. 
By THOMAS BULFINCH. 
“ The Story of King Arthurand the Knights of the Round 
Table,” ‘‘ The Mabinogeon,” “ The Crusades,” 
* Robin Hood,” ete. 


A new, enlarged, and revised edition, edited by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale. Illustrated. 





KNIGHTS IN FRENCH H1S- 


TORY. 
The Legends of Charle- 


magne. 
By Thomas Bulfinch. 


Yontents: The Tournament; The Siege of Albracea; 
Adventures of Finaldo and Orlando ; The Invasion of 
France; Bradamante and Rogero; *astol yo and the 
Enchantress; The Orc; Medoso; Orlando Mad; Zerbino 
and Isabella; Astolpho in Abyssinia; The War in Africa; 
Rogero and Bradamante; The Battle of Koncesvalles ; 
Rinaldo and Bayard; Death of Rinaldo; Huonof Bor 
deaux; Ogier the Dane. 


Illustrated. $2.50. 


*,* For sale at our office, 333 Washington Street ; 
by mail, on receipt of price, by 


S. W. TILTON & CO., 


Stories of Paladin and Saracen, 





or sent 
Publishers, Boston. 


A REPRESENTATIVE BOOK OF 


AMERI- 
CAN WOOD ENGRAVING. 
OLIVER GOLDSMiTH’s BALLAD 


THE HERMIT 


With Engravings by Fred. Juengling, 
AFTER weeneweny CHARACTERISTIC PAINTINGS BY 
VALTER SHIRLAW 
A Superb Holiday Volume, with Mlustrations show ing 
more serious work than usually atte mpted in book publi 
cations. and a progressive example of American art. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, oy edges. $3.00. Alli 
gator. #3.50. Morocco, new style. $4.50. Tree calf, ex 
tra. $7.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of 
expense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St.,  Fatindeighia. 


ws 'ST PUBLISHED. 


A BUNDLE OF SONNETS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY HENRY HARTSHORNE. 
PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA. 


18 mo, pp. 221. Price, $1.25. 


Wes THINGTON’S ANNUAL. — The 
most beautiful Children’s Book of the year 


1 HE CHILDREN ALL BUYINGIT. HAVE YOU SEEN 
IT? ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR IT. 





AMAS BOOKS 


Our Little Ones and the 
. Sa > ol »©O i 
Sery fOr 1585. 
Edited by WitutaM T. Adams (Oliver Optic). This beau 
tiful volume consists of original stories and poems by the 
very best writers of juvenile literature, carefully select 
ed and edited, embellished with S70 entirely original 


illustrations. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers 
and linings. $1.75; cloth and gilt $2.25. 


THE NEW ZIGZAG 
Zigzag Journeys inthe Levant. 


By H. BurrerwortH. An account of a tour of the 
Zigzag Club through Egypt and the Holy Land, including 
a trip up the Nileand visit to the ruins of Thebes, Mem 
phis, ete. With 200 new and appropriate tliustrations, 
lL vol.. small quarto, illuminated covers and linings, 
21.75; cloth, bevelled and gilt, $2.25 


ah r ue ° 
Phree Vassar Girls in Italy. 
By Lizzie W. Crampsxey. The Vassar Girls in this 

volume spend the summer in travelling through the vine 


Nur- 


For sale by all booksellers: or sent, 
ESTES & 


A Work of Historic Importance.” 


The Peace of Utrecht and the 
Principal Events of the War 
of the “Spanish Succession.” 

BY 
JAMES W. GERARD. 
Svo, cloth, extra, $3 00, ° 

“It is not only a History of the Peace, buta com 

plete presentation of the European Policy which 


and which se tled so 


Mr. 


culminated in that event, 


many contending interests, Gerard’s work is 


a most interesting and valuable contribution to 


historical literature.” S!. John’s Globe. 
“Mr. Gerard’s treatment of the subject is broad 


and able, and his volume an important contribution 
to historical literature.”’— Observer. 
“The present exhaustive treatment of one of the 


most important events of the eighteenth century 


is an invaluable contribution to history.”’— Minne- 
a} alis Tribune. 
“ The book is at once a credit and an honor to 


the author and its publishers.""— Balltmore A 


can, 


‘The brilliant moves of the great diplomatists as 


they played their world historic matches, the long 


conflict between the allied powers, and the 


Monarque in which their armies swayed backward 


and forward; altering the map of Europe at every 
campaign: the dogged perseverance of the He 


landers: and the vacillating policy of the English, 


are all comprehensively treated by the author.” 


N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser 


*Mr. Gerard has opened up a mine of historical 


wealth which will be a revelation to many who 


have been accustomed to regard themselves as 


thoroughly acquainted with the subject.”.— Detroit 
Free Press. 
* The auth 


tous events leading up to that famous compact, 


rhas madea study of the momen- 


and the result i8 a narrative quite as romantic as a 


tale of fiction, and in every way as entertaining.” 


Heral 


Chicag 


ae 


Putnam's 


New York and London. 


Sons, 


FOR 


post-paid, o 


LAURIAT, 


YOUNG. 


visiting all the large 
in Rome, in the Vatican, 


THE: 


yariis of Italy 
some time 


cities, and pwessing 
the Catacombs, etx 


Illustrated by Champ and others 1 vol, amatl quarto 
illuminated board covers and linings, $1.8), cloth 
bevelled and gilt, @2.00, 
. » , } m 7 a Le 
Chatterbox for 1885 


‘ 
The Genuine Chatterbox contains 2 «reat variety of 
original stories, sketches, and poems for the young, and 
every illustration which appears in It ts expressly ce 
signed for this work, bv the mosteminent English artists 
Over 200 full page original (llustrations. 1. wol., ium 
nated board covers, $1.25; cloth, black and gold’ star i= 
#1.75; cloth, extra, chromo, gilt side and edges, #2 
No 


Four Feet, Two Feet, and 
Feet, 


Edited by Laura FE. Sicharps Animated Na for 
the voungrest readers, Including stories of dome sth pets 
deseriptions of strange and curtous antinals, thetr dwe 
nes and habits. 2) tlhustrations 1 vol, quart tu 
minated board covers and iinings, €! ) a th. bewel 
and gilt, @2.50 

n receipt of price ithe Publishers 


Boston, Mass 


Stblev's Harvard Graduates 

Biographical Sketches 

Graduates of the Academic 
Department 


Ot Harvard U 


sre 
FSit\ 


By John Langdon Sibley, A.M. 


The work was not stereotyped, and the edition 
The Tew 


are for sale by . 


has been linnted by the subscriptions 
copies uncalled for 


Charles W. Sever, 
UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE, 


Svols. Cloth 


Cambridge. 
Price, #15 

At Worthington Company's 
New Store, 747 BROADWAY, 
can be found the most extensive 
of kine Bound Books 
of all the Standard Authors. 
Gift Books in Cloth and Fine 
Bindings, and an endless variety 


collection 
? 


Books for Children, at prices 
that will suit every one.” ’ 


JESIDES ITS ARTISTIC SPECIAL Ar- 
chitectural illustrations, The Sanitary Kn 
gineer gives each week an illustration of a mode- 
rate-cost dwelling of approved design. 
THE SANITARY ENGINEER. 

A Weekly Journal devoted to ENGINEER- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, CONSTRUCTION, and 
SANITATION, Published Thursdays, at 140 
Wilham Street, New York. $4.00 per year. For 
sale by Newsdealers, 10 cents. 

A trial subscription, 


3 months (13 issues), #1, 


On EADY, SKIN DISEASES 
(a Manual of). The ir Description, Diagnosis, and 
Third Smaller Edition. By BALMANNO 
Surgeon to the British Hospital for Diseases 
Price 30 cents, we free, from the Publish 
CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street, 


\\ 


Tre atment 
Sguire, M.B., 
the Skin 

ors, J.@ A. 


| London, England. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.'s 


New. Books. 


For the Library and for Holiday Presents. 


A NEW BOOK BY LORD 


TIRESIAS: and Other Poems. 


By Alfred Lord Tennyson, 


TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. F’cap 8vo, $1.50 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


The Tennyson Birthday Book. 


Edited by Emily Shakespear. 75 cents. ASK FOR MACMILLAN’S AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, 


Marius the Epicurean. 
By Walter Pater, M.A. One volume. 


“ A style of perfectly finished beauty, full of an exquisite restraint, and, after all, only the fitting and adequate 
expression of the exactest thinking. . . . As Weread the pages characterized by such unfailing fitness of phrase, 
finished from their first to their final line witha flawlese perfection which one demands in the brief lyric of a master 
but hardly looks for in a prose work of extended length, we find far more than the justifaction of the author’s long 
cessation from slighter literary efforts—a continued silence which has been felt at Icast by some lovers of sweet and 
sifted English, as nothing less than real personal loss.’”"—7he Academy. 

“In this picture, touching the sweet charities of home, we see the Pagan boy at his best, in no way a stranger to 
what we are apt to think the gift of a later religion and a later civilization. bollow this youth unde r the exquisite 
influences of his mother, assent with the author that ‘mate rnity itseif is the central type of all love,’ richest witb ‘ its 
unfailing pity and protectiveness,’ and once touched by the pensive note and attuned to the minor music , se maitive 
to the exquisite modulation of Mr. Pater’s style, you who follow him through some five hundred pages of the 
most alluring reading that the literature of our day has giventous. . It is not often that a book so rich in bis- 
torical Interest, so profoundly touching in its pe rsonal character, comes ’ before the reade r, and yet it will escape him 
unless his mind. and life, and temperament are nicely adjusted and in harmonious re lationship to judge the finest 
things of this word, and to enjoy an urbane, an artistic, a conscientious treatment of them.”—Eugene Benson, in 
N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


His Sensations and Ideas. 12mo. $2.25. 


THE FINE ART BOOK OF THE SEAS¢ yn” Uniform with the ‘‘ Graphic Arts.” 


Landscape. 


By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, autbor of ‘ Etching and Etchers,’ ‘ 
about fifty illustrations. Columbier 8vo. Price, $85; 
illustrations aad bound in vellum, $70. 


Arts,’ ete , etc. With 
with proofs of the 


The Graphic 


large-paper copies, 


‘In complete artistic quality, no book illustration of the day equals them. as the 


the high water mark of what can be done in this vein.’’—Nation. 
“The superb volume before us may be said to represent illustrs ation, de “oration, typography, 
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